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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


IPHE news from the Ruhr, from Paris, and from Berlin 

is full of menace and ill omen. The French are 
finding that the further they advance on the road to 
ruin, whether on the geographical or the political plane, 
the more difficult it becomes to stop. Though the 
Government professes to be satisfied, a large part of the 
French Press, says the Paris correspondent of the Times 
in his very striking message in Thursday’s issue, is 
beginning to say, in effect, ‘‘ We set out for the Ruhr, 
but we have no intention of going round the world. 
Where are we to stop? At Berlin? But why Berlin ? 
Why not Moscow?” Meanwhile, the distraction and 
dislocation in Germany increase hour by hour. It 
would serve little purpose when the situation is so 
fluid to chronicle the details of the French advance. 
The general aspects of the situation are fully discussed 
in our first leading article. 








We regret to record that the American Commissioners 
and the British Mission have not been able to come to 
an agreement as regards the funding of our debt to 
America. The Chancellor of the Exchequer and his 
colleagues will accordingly leave New York on Saturday, 
so that Mr. Baldwin may consult with the Cabinet in 
London. But though this temporary breakdown is to 
be regretted, it must not be taken too tragically. There 
is onlv a half per cent. difference between the two sets 


of negotiators, and even that half per cent. does not 
concern the first ten years. Roughly, the situation is 
as follows : The American Government suggests as the 
rate of interest 8 per cent. for the first ten years, plus 
a sinking fund charge of a half per cent. during the whole 
period, which, it should be remembered, is to be in the 
neighbourhood of sixty years. 





It must also be remembered that when we borrowed 
_the money from America during the War the interest 
agreed on was 5 per cent. The American terms are not 
|in the nature of a pound of flesh, but it must be admitted 
| that the burden on our taxpayers is going to be terrible 
| —so terrible, indeed, that we believe that if the American 
‘| people could be made to realize the immense difference 
which even a concession of a half per cent. means when 
expressed in terms of new taxation they would feel 
that they must find some way to make the load less 


| deadly. After all, there are ways of doing this without 
|imposing any burden on America. Could not these 


not forget that 
whatever else 
penny of 


avenues be explored? But we must 
our part is to pay our debts and that, 
happens, we are not going to repudiate a 
our obligation. 


The Lausanne Conference still just keeps going. Every 
now and then small concessions are wrung out of the 
Turks, but the Allied and Turkish minimums are far 
from coinciding as yet. The best thing that can be said 
is that nobody, except perhaps one clement of Greck 
opinion, seems to want a breakdown. 

The affair of Memel is a typical instance of the mess 
that the Versailles Treaty has made of Europe. The 
town and district were placed in the charge of Britain, 
France, Belgium, Italy and Japan (Japan has, by the 
way, also a fifth share in Eastern Galicia), Memel is 
the sole port of Lithuania, the new Baltic State, the 
existence of which the Allies ‘“‘ recognized ”’ last autumn. 
Hence the Lithuanians, having waited in vain for their 
town for three years, have now, quite unofficially of course, 
invaded and taken it. The Allies, represented by the 
Ambassadors’ Conference, have appointed an Extra- 
ordinary Commission to go to Memel, reassert Allied 
authority there, and then submit a report on the future 


of the town. They might have pocketed their pride 
and accepted the fait accompli, as they have done 
several times before, had it not been for the Franco- 
Polish alliance. Now, Memel is the timber port 
for the great North-Western Polish forests, and 
the Poles imagine, probably quite rightly, that the 
Lithuanians would close the port against them. Hence 


the Poles appeal for support to the not unwilling French, 
who see in a Lithuanian Memel a point of contact for 
Russia and Germany. Behind Poland and Lithu- 
ania loom up the shadows of the great new blocs 
that are forming in Europe: Russia, Germany, Turkey 
on one side; France, the Little Entente, perhaps Italy, 
on the other. The configuration is doubtful—only one 
thing is certain, if the blocs form, a new war is sooner 
or later inevitable. 
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Several curious little pieces of news have come from 
Central Europe. First, of course, the German situation 
has reacted unfavourably on Austria, and it looks as if the 
Chancellor, Dr. Seipel, will not be able to give a very hope- 
ful report to the League at Geneva after all. Then 
there is the complicated incident on the Rumanian 
Frontier, where Hungarian troops are accused of massing. 
On the 13th the Inter-Allied Commission of Control sent 
a Note to the Hungarian Government requesting it to 
desist from its provocative attitude. The Hungarian 
Government, of course, denied that it was provocative, 
and the members of the Commission told the Times 
correspondent that the “incident” was greatly exag- 
gerated and only concerned the shooting of a hare by 
Rumanian sentries. Meanwhile, the Little Entente 
representatives have been meeting at the Court of King 
Alexander, Belgrade, and have passed a resolution “ that 
Hungary shall be compelled to discontinue her mobiliza- 
tion and prevent the incursion of bands of irregulars 
into the territory of the Little Entente.” And lastly 
comes the possibly sinister intelligence from New York 
that Jugo-Slavia has just attempted to buy half a 
million rifles from the U.S. War Department, but has been 
refused by President Harding. 


Last week the eventful career of Constantine of Greece 
came to an unhappy end in an exile’s death. For us 
the “Tino” of the Great War blotted out the Con- 
stantine of Janina and Salonika. And yet, seen 
from a purely Greek point of view, there is no reason 
why history should remember him more as the man 
who backed the wrong horse in 1915 and thus rent his 
country into those two irreconcilable factions, Venize- 
list and Constantinist, and who lost an Asian Empire in 
starving his country to win it, than as the young prince 
who added the great Thracian city to Greece. Con- 
stantine and Venizelos are figures that a small nation 
need not be ashamed to have produced in one generation. 
Yet either, if the other had not been there, might have 
saved, instead of ruined, his country. 


Mr. Arthur Henderson has carried the Newcastle seat 
by a majority of 4,384 votes over the Liberal candidate, 
Major Barnes. This, however, can hardly be reckoned 
as a Labour triumph, for Captain Gee, the Unionist 
candidate, polled only some 200 votes less than the 
Liberal. If the votes are analysed on the principle of 
Socialists versus Anti-Socialists, they show as follows : 
Socialist (Henderson), 11,066; Anti-Socialist (Barnes 
6,682, Gee 6,480), 13,162 votes. Therefore, even in East 
Newcastle, a Labour stronghold, there is an Anti-Socialist 
majority of 2,096. At the General Election the Labour 
candidate polled 10,084, the Liberal 6,999, and the 
National Liberal 6,278. This was a larger Anti-Socialist 
majority, but Mr. Henderson is admittedly a stronger 
candidate than Mr. Bell was. We shall not pay much 
heed to the talk of a Labour Ministry being in sight while 
these conditions prevail. But what an absurdity it is 
that the Minority Party holds the seat and the Constitu- 
tional and Conservative Party rejects as dangerous and 
revolutionary that sound and democratic corrective to 
minority rule, the Referendum. 





Now that the fall of the late Government has brought 
to an end what an ironic historian, versed in the ephemeral 
literature of 1918-19, will have learnt to call “ the period 
of reconstruction,’ we are at last beginning coolly to 
examine the industrial situation. Two important con- 
tributions to the effort to create an informed public 
opinion on industrial questions were made in last week’s 
daily Press. The first was a letter in the Times of the 
18th from Lord Weir, and the other the second of a series 





—— 
of articles which Lord Milner is contributing to the 
Observer. 





Lord Weir’s letter, shorn of inessentials, is simply a 
statement of the employers’ case for a further cut jy 
wages—and surely as able and clear a statement as 
any body of men could wish to have made of their case. 
Very briefly his points are: That in the great pro- 
ductive British industries, mining, agriculture, engineering 
and shipbuilding, rates of wages are and must be directly 
controlled by foreign competition, acting both at home 
and in the export markets. In these trades wages have 
come down to below 1914 purchasing power, which js 
necessary, since the country as a whole is less prosperous, 
But in other industries, building, railways and docking, 
where competition is not directly felt, wages are still 
decidedly above 1914 purchasing power, and conse. 
quently greatly above those in the “ direct ” industries, 
This discrepancy is deleterious to trade because of (j,) 
the resulting dissatisfaction in the “ direct” trades; 
(ii.) the increased cost of products in “ direct ” indus. 
tries which have to be distributed by highly paid labourers 
in “indirect ” trades (thus the railwaymen’s wages have to 
be kept up by dear coal) ; (iii.) the resulting general rise 
in the cost of living, which keeps down the purchasing 
power of wages paid inthe “direct ” trades, thus decreasing 
demand and increasing unemployment. For these reasons 
Lord Weir holds that wages in the “ indirect” trades 
should be brought down to the level of those in the less 
fortunate industries, 


Lord Milner’s articles in the Observer have been on 
very different and, so far, much more general lines. 
They really amount to a discussion and criticism of the 
Capitalist System as by custom if not by law established 
in this country. And yet they will be found to be 
supplementary to Lord Weir’s letter. Lord Weir shows 
conclusively that nothing more can be done for 
Labour by means of redistribution under the present 
system. Profits are very small or non-existent. The 
only question is whether the present rate of wages is 
not too high for industry to bear. Lord Milner tacitly 
accepts this. His criticism is directed not to the distribu- 
tion of the profits under the present system but to their 
size. It is easy to see that nothing is to be gained by 
a redividing of the national income. But is not this in 
itself a sign that there must be something wrong 
with an income so pitiably small? Does the present 
organization of industry fulfil its first prerequisite— 
that of obtaining efficiently a large product? How 
much waste is due to the misdirection of capital, invested 
according to the interests of the individual capitalist, 
but not according to the interests of the community? 
Or do these interests, as we were taught, always coincide? 
These are the questions that Lord Milner asks. We await 
his further articles with interest if not with confidence 
in the remedies he hints at. 


On Tuesday the Prime Minister received a deputation 
from the General Council of the Trades Union Congress, 
the primary object of which was to urge that an imme- 
diate meeting of Parliament should be summoned in 
order to deal with unemployment. Mr. Poulton and Mr. 
Smillie, who were the spokesmen of the deputation, laid 
great stress on the physical and moral deterioration of 
the skilled workers in consequence of long and continued 
unemployment. They also pointed out the serious effect 
that unemployment was having on the financial position 
of the Trades Unions. The National Union of General 


Workers has been compelled to stop paying unemploy- 
ment benefits. 
regarded “ this long Parliamentary holiday ” 


Mr. Poulton added that the workers 
as al 
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indication of indifference on the part both of the Govern- 
ment and of the Legislature. That was not only an 
untrue thing to say, but a dialcctically injudicious one. 





Mr. Bonar Law is not a man with whom it is safe 
to make such mistakes. He at once pointed out that 
there was no holiday as far as Ministers were concerned, 
and that while the House of Commons was sitting it 
was far more difficult for them to concentrate their 
attention upon the unemployed than it was during a 
prorogation. They must have time to prepare properly 
for the work of the coming session. The Prime Minister 
went on to point out that in his own case freedom from 
Parliamentary duties had given him an opportunity of 
mecting many people in the hope of stimulating work 
for the unemployed, and that in some cases he had been 
successful. For example, the Government’s negotiations 
with the Port of London Authority would probably 
result in six or seven weeks’ time in a thousand more 
men being employed in dock building. Roadmaking 
had been greatly stimulated and other schemes were 
being pushed to the extreme point. They had, besides, 
some eighty new schemes in hand. But Mr. Bonar Law 
went on to insist, and here we most strongly agree with 
him, that the only real hope lies in the improvement 


of trade. 


Some very wise and sensible things were recently said 
on the problem of unemployment by Sir Hugh Bell. 
Speaking at the annual mecting of the York Savings 
Bank on Monday, he strongly condemned the dole 
system. If, he said, we had found employment for men 
instead of giving doles we should have done a twofold 
good. The men would have produced something for 
others to consume, and they would not have learned 
lessons of idleness which were difficult to unlearn. Doles, 
whether Imperial or local, were hurtful to the com- 
munity. If the Government showed courage they would 
find that the nation would respond more readily than 
they expected. We agree, and we think that the late 
Government, when two years ago they saw unemployment 
coming near, were greatly remiss in not preparing definite 
schemes of the kind which, even if they do not pay 
economically, are yet so valuable that it is well worth 
while to make public assistance (which the nation is 
obliged to give in any ease) the occasion of carrying them 
out. Sir Hugh Bell ended by a reference to the situation 
abroad and to the folly of ruining Germany. 


On Tuesday a public announcement was made by the 
King of the betrothal of the Duke of York to Lady 
Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, the daughter of Lord Strath- 
more, Lord Strathmore is the owner of Glamis, one of 
the most magnificent and romantic of Scottish castles. 
The news has been received with satisfaction throughout 
the country. Lady Elizabeth is well known and greatly 
liked in the social world of London and in the Royal 
Family. The Duke of York, though, like his brothers, 
he is young to look at, is in his twenty-eighth year, and 
has zealously played his part in public life. Both 
the Prince and Lady Elizabeth are fond of outdoor 
sports of all kinds, including hunting—a fact which 
will certainly not decrease their popularity. Hunting, 
though the rich man’s pleasure, is, curiously enough, 
still the most popular of all field sports. 


Early on Monday morning a gentleman, Mr. Thayer, 
was talking in 195 Broadway, New York, and was 
clearly heard in New Southgate, London. This was 
the first transatlantic wireless telephone message. 


The past fortnight has been full of rumours as to a 
change of proprietorship in the Nation, a change which 





would involve the retirement of Mr. Massingham— 
a journalist of high distinction though one whose views 
are not ours. The buyers are said to be a syndicate of 
Independent Liberals which includes Mr. Keynes, Mr. 
Ramsay Muir, Mr. E. D. Simon and Mr. Layton. That 
these gentlemen have a right to buy and will only be 
buying from worthy motives we fwly admit, but we 
cannot but express our sympathy with a writer who 
declares his strong personal indignation that a paper 
which owes its prestige “to the fact that it was 
the creation and expression of Mr. Massingham’s 
personality should be sold like dead property in the 
market.” That lack of stability is the tragedy of the 
newspaper Press. It is a tragedy for readers, fop 
writers and for editors. A transaction of a purely 
financial nature takes place in a back room in a solicitor’s 
office, and the readers of a paper are passed over to 
another owner as if they were literally adscripti glebae 
—serfs attached to the soil. 





We hold that a newspaper should be controlled from 
inside—by editing and writing proprietors if possible. 
It should also be run as a business concern and not as 
the fancy of a rich patron, or as the organ of a Party 
or coterie; or again for financial reasons. But surcly 
it may have these advantages secured to it without 
the readers suddenly losing what they have greatly valued 
and with which they have formed a virtual association. 
We have for several years considered how to provide 
a remedy, and we believe we have devised one, 
which if not particularly beneficent to the proprietor 
would at any rate secure a certain stability, and 
prevent the readers of a paper being handed over, 
gagged and bound, to a new proprietor and new 
editor without the opportunity of even a protest. (Our 
plan, however, does not involve editing by public meeting 
of readers.) Though we intended to wait some time 
longer before proposing our scheme, the possible fate of 
the Nation makes it seem not merely timely, but actual. 
We will say no more on the subject now, but ask our 
readers to suspend judgment till we are able to deal with 
the problem in detail. When we have set forth our 
plan we shall hope for an expression of opinion from 
our readers, and for suggestions which may better or 
develop the scheme. 


On several occasions the Spectator has done its best 
to save the Whitgift Hospital at Croydon from destruc- 
tion. Therefore, it is with particular pleasure that we 
note that the Croydon Council decided on Monday that 
a poll of the borough should be taken on the question 
whether the ancient building should or should not be 
demolished. The poll will be held on January 25th, 
and we sincerely hope that the people of Croydon at 
their local referendum will recognize the importance, 
even from the commercial side, of preserving the his- 
torical and beautiful building which they possess. It 
is a great mistake to think that seemliness and beauty 
are without effect even upon things which seem so 
divorced from the aesthetic as trade and commerce. 
Experience shows that attention to good designs, and to 
beautiful, instead of ugly, advertisements greatly helps 
to get trade. <A good building in time may have an effect 
on people’s minds analogous to the effect, sometimes 
stimulating, sometimes calming, produced by music 
on armies and crowds. Harmony in its thousand forms 


is a recuperative agency. 








Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 13, 
1922; 6 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 1003; 
Thursday week, 1003; a year ago, 98}. 
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THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 





By EVELYN WRENCH. 





5 reports from the correspondents of the British 
Press in Washington concerning the progress 
made by the British and American Debt Funding 
Commissioners were hopeful till Tuesday. On Tuesday, 
however, the Commissioners failed to agree on the 
term of repayment and the rate of interest. The 
Americans apparently thought that a sixty years’ term 
was too long and a rate of three per cent. too low. 
Still, the negotiations throughout have borne out the 
Spectator’s forecast as to the good effect which the 
British Government’s determination to discharge its 
obligations in full would have on American opinion. 
Mr. J. L. Balderston, a prominent American journalist 
who has just returned from Washington, writes thus on 
the subject in the Outlook :— 


“It would be difficult to exaggerate the impression which our 
behaviour over the debt has made on the American people. Until 
recently they were convinced, thanks to the blundering of Lord 
Balfour and other lesser Britons, that we were trying to wriggle 
out of our obligations. Now that they see we are not, there is 
an immediate and generous recognition of the fact that we alone 
of the belligerent Powers, although we happencd to be on the 
winning side, are paying a huge war indemnity.” 


The importance of the tourist from across the seas as 
a revenue producer is not yet sufficiently realized in 
Great Britain. There is no reason why many more 
thousands of visitors might not be attracted annually 
to our shores. Everyone acquainted with transatlantic 
tourist traffic knows that many American visitors dis- 
embark at Cherbourg or some other Continental port 
avd never come to Great Britain at all, or at the most 
spend a week in London. If Great Britain desires to 
make a real bid for the American tourist traffic, her 
hotel-keepers and railways will have to show a little 
more enterprise. A well-considered advertising cam- 
paign will have to be begun in America, Hitherto 
our efforts in this direction have been very spasmodic. 
Our provincial hotels must bring their accommodation 
up to date. For the most part they are much behind 
their Continental rivals, and with few exceptions do 
not provide the American tourist with anything like 
the comfort to which he has been accustomed. 


How many hotels in Great Britain outside London 
provide a bathroom attached to every bedroom and a 
system of steam-heating capable of being regulated by 
the guest, as is to be found in almost every American 
hotel? Do our hotel proprietors study the requirements 
of their patrons sufficiently 2? How many British hotels 
provide the visitor with an appetizing selection of fresh 
and stewed fruit for breakfast with plentiful supplies of 
cream, and with a varied selection of cereal foods ? 
Is not the local hotel-keeper’s idea of a suitable summer 
breakfast menu too frequently nothing but porridge and 
bacon and eggs ? How many British hotels in the tourist 
season make a practice of placing iced water on the 
table for all meals, breakfast included, without waiting 
for the guest to ask? These matters may seem too 
trivial for attention, and yet they make all the difference 
to the comfort of the transatlantic tourist. In_ this 
connexion it may be noted that the Manchester City 
Council has agreed to sell a central site to a syndicate 
which proposes to erect on it “one of the largest and 
most luxuriously equipped hotels in Europe.” 


Considerable space is being given in the American Press 
at the present time to what the Literary Digest terms 
“the Ssing tide of murder.” Criminal homicide, judging 


Re 
by the figures given by Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, eo, 
sulting statistician to oneof the largest American insuranes 
companies, is steadily increasing. In 1900 the murder 
rate in twenty-cight of the largest cities was 5,) per 
100,000, in 1920 it was 8.5 and in 1921 9.3. Various 
writers seek to explain this increase in homicide and 
suggest as remedies a more rigid control of the sale ¢ 
dangerous weapons and poisonous drugs, the strengthening 
of the police in the large cities, and a reform of criming| 
procedure. “Capital punishment,” says the New Yo; 
World, “ is evidently not in itself a sufficient deterrent” 
The New York Globe makes an earnest plea for an hones 
investigation of the causes which lead up to crime. 
To the ordinary explanations, it says, “there shoy\j 
be added the increasing congestion in cities withoyt 
corresponding provision for play facilities, the improye; 
opportunities for escape lying in the greater size of 
cities, the availability of motor-cars and other mean 
of rapid transportation, and the disturbed economy 
condition of the last few years.” 


Emigration experts are for ever insisting that th 
Dominions only require farmers and agriculturists, an 
that it is no use for the town-bred to seek a new hone 
across the seas. It is therefore interesting to learn fron 





an interview in the Times with Major E. A. Belcher, the 


assistant-manager of the British Empire Exhibition, wh 
has just returned from a ten months’ tour of th: 
Dominions, that in his opinion ‘ 
experience is not essential to a prospective migrant.” 
“I hope this fetish will disappear,’ he states. In con 
nexion with remarks which appeared on this page in the 
Spectaior some weeks since, when the case of a Cockney 


‘previous agricultum| | 


who won a grain-growing contest in Western Canada was 


referred to, Major Belcher tells us that the best settle 
he saw in the Queensland cotton fields was a Glasgow 
carpenter, and the most successful of the new orchard 
settlers he came across in Tasmania was a London 


bank clerk. Everyone acquainted with the Dominions | 
could, of course, give many similar instances; at the | 


same time, in the ranks of the unemployed in the larger 
cities in Canada and Australia there must be many 
British town-bred immigrants who would have had a 
much better chance of employment if they had had some 
previous agricultural training. 





we 


Those who imagine that New Zealand is a prosperoui | 


little country where people are solely engaged in agr: 
cultural pursuits and send us nothing but meat, butter, 
cheese and wool, may be surprised to learn of the 
steady industrial development which is taking place 
in “‘ God’s own country ’—for it is not only the United 
States which claims this name. 


the output of purely industrial establishments, was 43 
follows, and surely the figures speak for themselves :~ 


1896 oe ee ee ee £5,817,648 
1911 ee és es ° £20,505,142 
1921 ee ae ee £49,802,420 


A gift of great importance to the Mctropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York, is announced. Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
W. de Forest have presented a new wing to be devoted 
exclusively to American Art of the Colonial, Revol 
tionary and Early Republican periods. The new wing will 
be connected by a passage with the present Morgan Wing. 
In the Museum Bulletin Dr. Robinson, the Director, 
thus writes of the importance of the gift, which will 


“teach the present and future generations of our people that the 
nien to whose struggles they owe the foundation of the Americal 
Commonwealth were refined in their taste and by no means indif 
ferent to beauty. Though for the most part they neglected the 


arts of painting and sculpture, their instinct found its expressio® 





in the houses they built and the furniture they bought for daily use, 


ce 


The value of the products | 
of New Zealand’s secondary industries, that is to say 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DRIFT TOWARDS RUIN. 
T is preposterous to speak of France as “‘ the enemy,” 
meaning that she is our and the world’s enemy ; 
and so far as we know no responsible person here has 
so described her. To say, however, that she is her own 
worst enemy, and that in wounding herself she is wounding 
her allies and the rest of the nations is, alas, a truism. 

It is the old foolish game of cutting off one’s nose to 
spite one’s face that France is playing a game which 
everyone is prone to play when in a panic, or angry, or 
misled by illusions. What is France doing, or rather 
what is the French Government doing, for the French 
people are always inclined to follow and obey their 
Government blindly till they change it and its policy, 
lock, stock and barrel ? The French Ministers are, as Mr. 
Bonar Law told them, making it impossible for Germany 
to pay them, or us, or get back to a position of prosperity 
and stability in which she may be able to exchange pro- 
ducts with the other nations of the world and so do her 
share in that never-ending, always imperative, task of 
turning out enough of the things men need to keep 
them fed, clothed and housed. Of course, the French 
do not mean to do this to Germany, and do not think 
they are doing it. Instead, they fondly imagine that, 
if they show a little firmness, they can make Germany 
pay. “She can pay fast enough if she wants to.” That 
is the fatal “slogan” that has misled the French. 
Though in many ways such deep and efficient analysts 
and such clear thinkers, the French have never thought 
out the problems of trade, or asked themselves how 
the debts of nations are paid, what makes wealth, what 
conduces to trade, and how the mechanism of inter- 
national restored and maintained 
when once it has broken down. Above all, they have 
neglected to estimate the psychological conditions which 
go towards making the wealth of nations as of men— 
conditions on which depends their ability to meet such 
demands as France is making upon Germany. 

Instead of thinking out what it is that France really 
wants, and how she may obtain it, the French Govern- 
ment has been listening to the suggestions of a body of 
half-baked Machiavellian opportunists. They have 
indoctrinated M. Poincaré and his colleagues with 
the policy of ““Squeeze Germany and if she does not 
pay at onee, squeeze England till she joins France in 
squeezing the common enemy.” ‘ England,” they argue, 
“is in a hurry to trade, and when she finds you are in 
earnest and won’t allow the restoration of world com- 
merce till you have had your pecuniary claims recognized 
and paid over to you, England will cease encouraging 
German arrogance and fraud, and you will get your 
money.” This fatal policy of making the world 
commercially so uncomfortable and diplomatically so 
dangerous that we shall have to obey France rather 
than endure it any longer, rests of course on a delusion. 
We can no more squeeze Germany than France can. 
The real difference between us is that we object to 
Squeezing ourselves to death, while apparently the 
French do not. Well, they will soon find out that the 
process is really a very easy one, and far more rapid than 
one would imagine. 

France has begun her squeeze and is finding it a very 
difficult and bewildering business. Germany is not only 
unwilling to pay, but every new day of occupation, and 
Cvery new square mile of territory taken over, makes 
paying more and more impossible. Already the mark 
has fallen heavily, and fallen, not as foolish people 
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suppose because of a conspiracy in Agio, but through 
the working of the adamantine “‘ sanctions ” of Economics. 
The printing press cannot make wealth. All it can do 
is to issue general letters of confiscation, with compli- 
ments and brightly coloured pictorial illustrations. If 
France had agreed to restore German credit instead of 
ruining it, the mark would have gone up, or at any rate 
would have stabilized itself. Onthat foundation Germany 
could have borrowed and France could have at once 
received some of that which is due to her in cash and 
kind. Instead, her rulers have chosen the plan so 
wittily and so truly described by Punch in a recent issue. 
In the cartoon M. Poincaré insists that, if the goose will 
not lay as many golden eggs as he requires, he will wring 
the abandoned creature’s neck. There is the whole 
situation. You cannot get away from it. Certainly 
the British people and Government are not going to 
try to get away from it by joining France in wringing 
the neck of the goose, and so making it quite certain 
that no golden eggs will ever come from Germany. 
We might try to help France to help Germany to recover 
from the strangulation which she is at the moment 
enduring, but in all probability even a direct appeal 
from France to help her change her policy would now 
evoke little response. The British people are beginning 
to get into a very ugly frame of mind towards France. 
“You refused to accept our advice. You began against 
our wishes to try a policy that was bound to lead 
to ruin. You must now get out of the mess as best 
you can.” 

That is not an attitude of mind of which we approve. 
We regret it deeply, but it is no good to pretend that 
we are likely to come to the assistance of France—unless 
she were to make a far more complete admission of 
being in the wrong than she is in the least likely to make. 
We shall not intervene unless our policy towards Germany 
is adopted, and it will have now to be a far more lenient 
policy than it was when first formulated, for the good 
and sufficient reason that the condition of Germany 
has so greatly changed for the worse. 

What is France going to do next? Alas, there seems 
nothing left for her but to flounder deeper into the morass 
—with nothing but the pitiable consolation that she is 
pushing Germany into it deeper still. The French cannot 
hug themselves with the thought that, if the franc is 
crashing, the mark’s decline is even more precipitate ; 
that if French external trade is falling off, Germany 
is ceasing altogether to be able to do business abroad ; 
and that if France’s military expenditure is making 
her borrow and tax, Germany’s fiscal plight is far worse. 
That is not a permanent form of relief from disquict. 
The longer the occupation lasts and the further it is 
extended, the more bitter the opposition will become 
and the greater the certainty of an actual conflict arising. 
Germany may begin by passive resistance but, when 
France meets this with active repression it will inevit- 
ably turn into open, if at first only sporadic, conflict. 
In the end such conflict will either result in turning 
the present Moderate Liberal Government into an 
aggressive Republic, or else will lead to a Revolution 
and the return to power of the Military Junkers deter- 
mined at the first opportunity to restore a monarchical 
system. 

Perhaps the answer we shall receive to these fore- 
bodings is that we misunderstand France’s policy alto- 
gether. We shall be told, maybe, that what she is 
really after is the breaking up of the German Reich, 
first in Bavaria, and then by the setting up of a Buffer 
State on the Rhine on the model of Napoleon’s 
Westphalian Kingdom. If that is the answer, we can 
only say that the scheme is one so criminally foolish, 
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and so certain to make the restoration of peace to Europe 
utterly impossible, that we refuse to believe in it without 
much clearer proof than has yet been presented. We 
shall not credit any responsible French statesman with 
such a deliberate sowing of the Dragon’s Teeth, or with 
a conscious desire to raise vast crops of armed men. 
France has been lured by her Government into a 
desperately dangerous position, but we do not believe 
that her people are bereft of reason or conscience. 
France is not at heart the “enemy of all the world.” 


Of that we are convinced. 
J. St. Lor STRACHEY. 





SIGNOR MUSSOLINI AS NATIONAL TRUSTEE. 


F what has happened in Italy had happened in Great 
Britain we should have to say that we were in a 
bad way. We should say that Constitutionalism had 
broken down and that that kind of revolution was in 
the ascendant which would make a return to Constitu- 
tionalism very unlikely. But it would be a cardinal 
mistake, though a mistake that is only too familiar, to 
judge other countries by our standard British measure. 
The Italian temperament is not ours. Although we 
must acknowledge that there is a wilderness of dangers 
in front of Signor Mussolini and his system of Fascismo, 
and although Signor Mussolini and his followers have 
done much that we do not like, we need not for that 
reason cease to hope that he will bring Italy back to the 
path of safety and prosperity. 

The feebleness of the recent Italian Governments and 
of all the possible fresh Governments which he swept 
away was intense. Some kind of purge was necessary 
or Italy might have fallen into a decline. All we need 
say of the character of the purge which Signor Mussolini 
has applied is that it was natural if not appropriate to 
the country in which it was born. The Italian has a 
native love for the spectacular and the exciting. When 
he saw Fascismo advancing by leaps and bounds he 
hailed Signor Mussolini as a leader of a new risorgimento, 
and the very insignia of the movement, the black shirts 
and the pennons and the Roman manner of salute, 
seemed to him not only gracious symbols but in them- 
selves things potent and worthy of all acceptation. 
Less theatrical ways would have captured fewer 
adherents. 

It need not be supposed that Fascismo was even in 
its origin designed merely to rid the country of excesses 
of the Communists. As a Special Correspondent of the 
Times pointed out in a singularly informing article 
published on Friday, January 12th, Bolshevism was 
collapsing in Italy owing to the awful example of Russia 
before Signor Mussolini took the field. Some of the 
most exemplary punishments of the Fascisti were, of 
course, inflicted on the Communists, but much more 
than the will to destroy Communism was needed to 
explain the success of Fascismo. The movement is 
truly much more constructive than destructive. If 
the large part it takes in the protection of property is 
regarded as a negative sign in itself, it has to be added 
that it is a very positive sign in this respect that the 
need was felt to replace a succession of Governments 
which hardly governed. It is a remarkable fact that 
nearly all the Socialists who have turned their coats 
and have joined Fascismo were Socialists of the extreme 
type—most of them, in fact, were Communists. It 
only shows once more how extremes mect; the man 
who has the temperament for anything drastic or ex- 
cessive will change, if he changes at all, to the other 
pole and seldom be found living on the land which 
lies between. 





a 
It may be said that there is no more difficult thi, 


in the world than to create something solid and lasting 
out of the materials provided by emotion and impulse 
But Signor Mussolini, it must be remembered, has shown 
exceptional talents for organization. To mobilize 4 
hundred thousand men, to equip them, and always t, 
have the necessary force in the right place at the Tight 
moment is no mean feat. Another point to the good 
and it is a veryimportant one, is that Signor Mussolini’; 
authority, though in effect he seized it, is nevertheless 
based on a widespread national sanction. He is by no 
means the ordinary revolutionary leader of a smalj 
minority who is imposing his will upon the country 
because he happens to have the power. Fascism 
draws its support from all the political parties (as jg 
pointed out in an article in the January number of the 
Quarterly Review) except the Communists, the Official 
Socialists, and the Roman Catholic “ Populars.” The 
most compact body of its supporters is to be found 
among the peasants of Central Italy. They are the 
people who are more conscious perhaps than any others 
of having, in our old English phrase, “a stake in the 
country.” Their stakes are no doubt individually smal) 
and may even be kept in an unenlightened way in 
mattresses and stockings, but in the aggregate they 
amount to a great deal. The strength of Fascismo, it 
is necessary to understand, comes from the provinces 
and reaches Rome only from the circumference. Ip 
France such a movement would have been arranged 
quite differently ; it could hardly have come about at 
all unless it had originated in Paris and had spread from 
there outwards. 

But only second in importance to the peasants in 
Central Italy are the industrialists of the North, who 
also have property to be protected. If the individual 
stakes are there very much higher it cannot be said that 
the industrialists are as solid in support of Fascismo 
as the agriculturists. In the South the light of Fascismo, 
it it be a light, has not penetrated very far. The whol 
movement there is rather artificial and theoretical. As 
for the Nationalists, of whom we heard so much whe! 
Signor D’Annunzio was brandishing his sword—or was 
it his pistol ?—at Fiume, they are bound to support 
Signor Mussolini just because he is a patriot and a * Big 
Italy”? man. That is to say, they must do so unless 
Signor D’Annunzio, whose plumes have been snatched 
from him, contrives to take the stage again in full fig. 
These facts justify what has been said about the breadth 
of the support given to Signor Mussolini. There may be 
even something in the rumour that the capital may | 
moved from Rome to Milan—a final proof, if such « 
thing happened, that Rome itself hardly counts 
politically. 

Signor Mussolini holds his large following on the 
principle that nothing succeeds like success. Eve 
the peasants could not be relied upon to stay by 
his side if many shocks were given to their sense ol 
security or if Signor Mussolini’s present popularity wer 
shaken. They have a well-known habit of telling t) 
casual inquirer on political subjects what they imagin 
that inquirer wishes to hear; and Signor Mussolini 
must keep his eye open for sudden shifts in the wind. 
In order to win ultimately he must win all the time. 

He has such an opportunity and such a responsibility 
as have fallen to few men in history This ex-Socialist 
has become nothing less than the trustee of his country’s 
We should indeed have to fall short of our 
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fortunes. 


admiration and friendliness for Italy if we did not 
entertain a moderate optimism about the outcome. 
Signor Mussolini has shown not only powers of organiza | 
tion but the capacity to learn. 


There have been reports 
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within the past few weeks that he was trying to set up 


a group of European Powers, including France, Germany 
and Italy, in opposition to what he calls the Anglo- 
\merican bloc. We are not alarmed. To begin with, 
> feel pretty confident that Signor Mussolini, as indeed 
or reports suggest, is conscious that the partnership 
‘reat Britain is essential in any European settlement. 
ayen if it were not so, Anglo-American understanding, 
is the basis and starting-point of our foreign 
ucy, as we hope it always will be, would be made 
stronger by any opposition. In the end the opposition 
would fall away and Great Britain and America would 
not have lost, but would rather have gained. It is 
quite true that Signor Mussolini has made some definitely 
anti-British pronouncements. But he is something of 
a realist, as such an improviser of rapid movements 
must be, and he adapts his opinions to the facts without 
embarrassment. For example, he has very considerably 
modified his original scheme for developing a Mediter- 
ranean policy. ‘The Mediterranean for the Mediter- 
ranean Peoples” was soon seen to be a rather too 
exclusive and arrogant policy. 

We pin our faith to Signor Mussolini’s sense of respon- 
sibility. He would be much more wanting in imagination 
than we believe him to be if he did not realize the tre- 
mendous nature of his trusteeship. No man, however 
adventurous, wants the odium of failing and of ruining 
his country in the course of failure. The greater the 
speculation the greater the crash if the speculation does 
not “* come off.” 

Yet another good sign is that Signor Mussolini desires 
an end of the constant changes of Ministry. He has 
given his consent to a proposal that Ministries in future 
should last four years. We must not be understood to 
approve of the manner in which it is proposed to ensure 
this tenure of power. In this country it would be 
utterly impossible. It is proposed that the life of a 
Government should be independent of Parliamentary 
support; that it should, in fact, derive its authority from 
above and not from below, and should take its dismissal 
only from the King. This would be to turn the Italian 
Parliament into something like the old German Reichstag, 
which was not much more than a debating society. 
Nevertheless, there is something very commendable in 
this aiming at more lasting Administrations than Italy 
has known for a long time. As Signor Mussolini himself 
has said, recent Governments were not Governments, 
but only interludes. The real difficulties of the country 
were not removed; they were set aside; and nobody 
was in power long enough to take any matter seriously 
to heart. 

The Italian deficit has been estimated at £72,250,000 
for 1921-22. The floating debt is £466,500,000 (or 
nearly half the total debt), and the loss on the railways 
£10.000,000 yearly. When Britain at the 
worst time of our own industrial collapse faced the 
possibility of insolvency, we suggested that it might 


is about 


become necessary to put the Government of the country | 
into commission—to hand over the responsibility for | 


pulling round the finances into the hands of a small body 
of picked financial administrators. Such expedients as 
we escaped have already become necessary for Italy, 
and Signor Mussolini is the first in the field to make 
a great experiment. Every friend and lover of Italy 
here, which means the whole nation, heartily wishes 
him success. His methods are so foreign to our own 
that we can hardly judge them; but we can judge by 
results, and we look for good results with an anxiety 
and a hopefulness which could be evoked among us 
by few other countries, 








PROHIBITION IN AMERICA. 


TO clear-headed man in America thinks the Prohi- 
bition amendment will ever be repealed. It is 
as deeply embedded in the Constitution as are those 
conferring unrestricted suffrage upon the negro, and 
while it may be abhorrent to a large element of the people, 
talk of rooting it out is merely academic discussion and 
a complete waste of time. That is not the fight at all in 
the United States to-day. The thing at issue is not the 
amendment—it is the Federal law enforcing the amend- 
ment, known as the Volstead Act, which defines as 
intoxicating any beverage of more than one-half of one 
per cent. alcoholic content and declares its sale, purchase 
or manufacture to be in conflict with the Constitution. 

Raging with resentment over what they believe to be 
offensive infringement of their personal liberty, but 
disclaiming any desire to return to the open saloon or 
public-house, the wet forces hurl themselves against the 
Volstead Act in a tremendous and determined, but thus 
far unsuccessful, effort to amend it so as to let in light 
wines and beer. With equal energy the drys battle to 
hold the ground gained after a twenty-year fight. This 
is the issue that permeates politics in all parts of the 
country, saturates State as well as National campaigns, 
is destructive of rational voting, prevents public men 
from being measured by their merits, promotes political 
insincerity, and presents unparalleled opportunities for 
the fraud, the faker and the humbug. 

The country is ablaze with the fight, and the subject 
is uppermost in the minds of all classes of people 
in all sections. ‘“‘ Are you wet or are you dry?” is the 
first question that confronts the candidates in every 
community, except those great farming States of the 
Middle West, which have been dry for years, and in 
which Prohibition is an accepted and settled matter. On 
the Eastern seaboard, the attitude of the voters is 
emotional rather than rational, and the clamorous cries 
of the wets grow louder as the days pass. 

The facts of the situation are these: The Federal 
authorities have thus far found it impossible to enforce 
the Volstead Act. It has been flouted in every large city 
by the best, as well as the worst, type of citizens. In the 
rural districts, thousands of persons are engaged in the 
illicit making of whisky, and the art of “home brew”? is 
being practised by an increasing multitude. The boot- 
legger flourishes like a green bay tree; wet goods come 
pouring in over the Canadian border and are unloaded at 
every port on the Atlantic coast. Enormous profits are 
being made by the traffickers, and a great part of the 
United States is drenched with liquor—most of it 
bad. Thai is the situation, but there are two ways of 
looking at it—the wet way and the dry way. Recently 
I completed an investigation of conditions that carried me 
into twenty-three States. I know of no intelligent man, 
not wildly fanatical on one side or the other, who has any 
save the vaguest idea as to the ultimate outcome. As to 
the future, there is a general absence of clear conviction 
and a lamentable lack of reason or remedy in dealing with 
or even discussing the problem. 

As the drys see it, we are passing through a period 
of appalling and turbulent, but natural, law violation, 
which will wear itself out in the course of five years. It 
is contended that we are going through now, as a nation, 
exactly the same thing experienced by the individual 
States that went dry years ahead of the Federal Prohi- 
bition. In these States the first flush of State Prohibition 
was followed by a wave of bootlegging, law-breaking and 
People said: ‘* Why this is worse than the old 
In many cases there was a revulsion 


crime. 
days of the saloon.” 
of iveling, and States that had voted dry swung back to 
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the wet side: There then ensued a period of licence and 
debauchery which re-solidified the Prohibition forces, 
and the State at the next election again became dry and 
stayed dry. This, say the dry leaders, happened in State 
after State and this is what they believe will happen in 
the Nation. In five years the politicians, they argue, will 
have convinced themselves that liquor is not a winning 
political issue, and efforts to change the law will cease. 

There will then follow a ten-year period in which the 
wet effort will be concentrated upon the nullification of 
the law through the election of complacent and non- 
enforcing officials. After the dry forces have made that 
sort of thing politically unprofitable, they still think 
another ten years of education will be required in order 
to change Volstead violations from a habit sanctioned 
by the best people to a crime carrying with it social 
ostracism. In brief, the dry leaders sce a struggle 
stretching ahead twenty-five years before Prohibition is 
universally accepted in America and sinks completely out 
of politics, but they are militantly equipped and eager for 
the fight. 

It is true, they say, that the forces usually considered 
as moulding public opinion in America are against 
Prohibition to-day, just as they have always been against 
it. These forces are enumerated as the Press, the 

Political Organizations, the Labour Unions, the Intel- 
lectuals, “* Society,” and the traditionally established 
Roman Catholic and Episcopalian churches. But, they 
say, it is an error to believe that these elements constitute, 

- represent, or reflect the real America. The real America 
—the backbone of the Nationand its vital political foree— 
is not contained in any of these groups, but is lodged in 
what is usually referred to as the Evangelical churches 
scattered throughout the country, strongest in the smaller 
communities and embracing in their membership the 
great bulk of the Christian church-going men and women 
of the United States. It was this element, say the drys, 
that put Prohibition into the Constitution, and “ because 
it is right and sound, it will in the end triump!: over all 
obstacles and be generally accepted.” 

That is one side of the picture—now take the other. 
The wets believe that Prohibition was forced on the 
country by a narrow and bigoted minority, operating 
through the astute Anti-Saloon leaders, who terrorized 
and bullied Congress and Legislatures into the acceptance 
of their programme. The revolt against the offensive 
illogicalities and incongruities of the Enforcement Act, 
they assert, is daily growing. National Prohibition 
under such an Act has been tried out for three years 
and has admittedly failed. The Federal Government is 
powerless to enforce it; there is more drinking since 
Prohibition thanthere was before, and there have followed 
in its wake oflicial corruption, contempt for the law, 
religious hatred, class feeling, a weakening of the public 
morale and a whole brood of evil things that tend to 
break down the higher civilization. The spirit of it is 
repugnant to men everywhere who cherish personal 
liberty, and resentment against the methods by which it 
was achieved, so far from dying, is rapidly increasing. 
They believe Prohibition has been proven a failure and 
that the effort to enforce it has broken down. They 
believe that, unless modification of the Volstead Act is 
secured, the deplorable conditions now existing will grow 
continuously worse and that the settlement of this issue 
is the most vital internal problem with which the American 
people have had to deal in a generation. 

A few days ago President Harding, alarmed by the 
situation, called a futile and fruitless conference of 
Governors of States in Washington, At this conference 
some Governors expressed optimism about the law and 
pledged co-operation in its enforcement. Others—notably 








a 
the Governor of Maryland—plainly told the President 
it could not be enforced in their States and that it Was 
repugnant and offensive to their people. A significan 
fact about the conference was that of the forty-eight 
Governors invited only fourteen attended in response to 
the Presidential invitation. For one reason or another 
mostly political, the other thirty-four dodged the issue by 
staying away. 

That Prohibition enforcement will be a real issue in 
the next Presidential campaign is beyond question, 
There are, to-day, unmistakable indications that Mr. 
Harding, whose native State of Ohio recently registereq 
dry in a test vote on the light wines and beer proposition, 
is seeking the leadership of the dry forces, and the belief 
is will be their standard bearer in the event of his rp. 
nomination. Almost inevitably this will drive the 
Democrats into naming a man who, while not avowedly 
wet, will still be sufficiently liberal in his views of the 
enforcement Act to gain the wet support. 

The truth, as I see it, is that the attention of the country, 
which in former days was concentrated on the evils of the 
liquor traffic, is now concentrated on the evils of Probi- 
bition. The dry view is that Prohibition, even under 
existing conditions, has tremendously lessened drinking 
among the masses of the people. They contend that no 
violent revolution in the habits and customs of a people, 
such as has been wrought by the Prohibition amendment, 
can be accomplished without a following wave of rebellion, 
but that, if given a chance, it will work out. The wet 
view is that the chance has been given and Prohibition has 
miserably failed. Not the least interesting phase of the 
situation is that the bootlegging fraternity is undoubtedly 
in active sympathy with the drys and wants no modifica- 
tion of the law. There is too much profit for them as 
things are to want a change. 

Frank R. KENT 
(Vice-President of the Baltimore Sun), 





THE HOURS OF CIVIL SERVANTS. 


T is a great satisfaction to read in the Times that the 
Treasury is demanding that the daily working 
hours of the Civil Service should be increased from seven 
to eight. It is a little amusing to consider the form in 
which this demand has necessarily been made. The 
Treasury approaches “the staff side”? of the Whitley 
Council of the Civil Service through the medium of 
“the official side.” This is rather like Philip sober 
appealing to Philip drunk. We have never been able to 
understand on what precise grounds a Whitley Council 
was regarded as suitable to the Civil Service. We can 
understand it in industry, where a Whitley Council 
embraces both the representatives of the employers and 
the representatives of the men. But in the Civil Service 
both those who stand in the capacity of “* employers” 
and those who stand in the capacity of ‘‘ men” are all 
employed by the State. In the last resort their interests 
are identical, and when they are all represented on a 
Whitley Council they become judges in their own cause. 
Fortunately, “ the official side’ has a very high sense 
of public duty, and this appears in practice, though it 
may have disappeared in theory. The official side, 
then, will urge that an increase of the working hours 
from seven to eight a day is necessary, partly owing to 
the financial situation of the country and partly as 4 
good example to others. The second reason is quite 
as important as the first. The angry opposition of the 
miners to the proposal that their hours shall be increased 
from seven to eight will be less easily overcome if it is 
known that the Civil Service has succeeded in resisting 
a similar change, 
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The publie interest over-rides the interest of all 


individual sections and that is the real and sufficient 
fication for the proposed increase of hours. The 
case against the increase, however, must be recorded for 
what it is worth. It rests upon the agreement which 
was made between the Government and the staffs in 
February, 1920. It was then agreed that the working 
hours should be seven a day, with a half holiday on 
Saturday ‘‘ when the state of public business permitted. 

It further provided that those classes which were entitled 
to be paid for overtime should receive overtime pay 
only when the hours of attendance exceeded forty-two 
in any week. One of the principal arguments on behalf 
of the lower grades of the Civil Service, who earn overtime 
pay, is that if the working hours were increased to eight 
all overtime would be cut off. Further, the Civil 
Servants declare that their present working hours are 
not less, but in many cases greater, than those required 
in comparable employments, such as in banks, insurance 
offices and commercial houses. They admit that in 
many cases commercial firms have increased the hours 
while reducing the number employed, but they point 
out that in such cases overtime is regularly paid for. 
We greatly doubt whether the complaining Civil Servants 
could establish their point that they work as hard as 
clerks in other employments. All the evidence we have 
read on the subject tends inexactly the opposite direction. 
As for the objection that the Government cannot change 
conditions of service which have been publicly announced, 
it is enough to say that no condition of public service is 
final. The whole thing depends upon the national 
interests. The Executive is only the servant of Parlia- 
ment, and ultimately must reflect the opinions of Parlia- 
ment. There is no such thing as finality; a law is a 
law only so long as it is approved of by Parliament 
and is not replaced by another. The most surprising 
statement put forward on behalf of the Civil Servants 
is that only about 30,000 out of the 311,000 members 
work a seven-hour day, and that therefore the saving 
would be negligible. The Select Committee on Esti- 
mates plainly regarded the seven-hour day as of general 


justi 


application. 

Officially, the hours for Civil Servants in London are 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., except on Saturdays, when 
they are from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Three-quarters of an 
hour is allowed for luncheon. In other words, the weekly 
total of thirty-eight hours’ attendance becomes thirty- 
four and a-quarter hours of actual work. If these hours 
were really worked they would be short enough, but it 
is said that owing to the absence of anything like time- 
sheets the clerks often arrive late. It is also said that 
more than the official time allowed for luncheon is taken 
and that the preparations for going home begin a little 
before the actual time fixed for leaving. Also—we 
suggest it as a mere possibility—there may be a “ tea- 
time” recognized by custom if not in formal docu- 
ments, 

As we have been challenged on previous occasions 
to produce any evidence for our suggestion that less than 
thirty-four and a-quarter hours was worked, we will 
anticipate possible questions by referring to the fourth 
and fifth Reports of the Select Committee on Estimates, 
which are published in one volume. On Page 45 there 
are some questions and answers between Mr. A. M, 
Samuel, a member of the Select Committee, and Sir 
R. R. Scott (Controller of Establishments). Mr.Samuel, 
In questioning Sir R. R. Scott remarked, ‘‘ I think you 
said in answer to Colonel Pownall that it (the amount of 
time worked) would be about thirty-two or thirty-three 
hours a week?” Sir R. R. Scott's answer was “ Yes, 
allowing for the Saturday half holiday.” Mr. Samuel 
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afterwards expressed his opinion that no commercial 
firm could remain solvent on such hours. 

Exactly the same conclusion was reached by the 
Council of the Association of British Chambers of Com 
merce, After looking into the Civil Service hours the 
Council declared that without any uncomfortable speeding 
up or cutting down a reduction of about £5,000,000 per 
annum could be achieved. Although we have read a 
good deal of evidence upon this subject we must confess 
to being still a little confused as to when overtime begins 
to be paid, as the distinctions drawn between hours of 
“ attendance ” and hours of “ work ” in official documents 
are not very clear. It is commonly said that overtime 
is not paid until forty-two hours have been worked, 
but it would seem from the Reports of the Select Com- 
mittee that it is paid after thirty-four and three-quarter 
hours of work. Partly the explanation may be that the 
Saturday half holiday is written off as though it did not 
really exist, 

However that may be, it is clear to us that the action 
of the Treasury is long overdue. The practice of paying 
overtime to the clerical staffs after thirty-four and threc- 
quarter working hours’ work, or whatever the exact 
figure may be, is utterly wrong at a time when the 
national finances are in as dangerous a condition as they 
are now, If the Treasury does not remove this unneces- 
sary burden from the taxpayer the taxpayer will soon 
begin to make trouble. The increase of the hours from 
seven to eight would save, it is said, approximately 
£7,000,000 a year, though this, of course, is denied by 
those immediately concerned. Outside London an eight- 
hour day is already being gradually introduced. 

We will end by quoting some simple figures which 
speak for themselves. Before the War the Civil Service 
cost £29,500,000 a year. Now it costs—or did so quite 
recently —£67,400,000 a year. We cannot afford it. 
The lives of nearly all of us have been made harder by 
the War. The last class to claim immunity is that of 
Government servants. 





WORK FOR WORK’S SAKE. 

\ ORK, which used to be regarded as a necessity, is 

now looked on as a prize. To be out of work 
is the synonym, not of laziness, but of misery. To get 
work is the first object in life—to lose it is the greatest of 
the everyday fears. We are talking, of course, of the 
vast body of respectable people, to whom we all think 
that we belong, not of rogues and shirkers. This new 
of Adam’s curse cannot be without its effect 
The children who are grown up—the 
will 


view 
upon character. 
ambitious children of the cultivated, at any rate 
regard work as an end in itself, as something which has 
not only got to be done, but got to be got before it can 
be done, and of which there is not quite enough to go 
round. The idea that men cannot “ pick and choose ” 
will be, of necessity, rubbed into them very early, and 
parents will be afraid to train their children according to 
their bent. Bread has to be thought of before “ bents.” 
Education for the professional class, at least, will have 
to be as “ all round” as possible, so that a boy or a girl 
may step quickly into any vacancy which occurs. Thie 
result will, of course, be a great many square people in 
round holes, a great many women doing men’s work, 
and vice versa. More of us will hate our work than hated 
it in the past, and willingness for uncongenial toil will 
be regarded as a great virtue. Constantly one hears 
it said of some naturally industrious young man who can 
get nothing to do: “ It’s his own fault, he was offered 
such and such a job and refused it.” Should a friend 
excuse him on the ground that he is particularly unsuited 
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to the suggested job he will be met with the unanswerable 
assertion that “a man must take what he can get or go 
without.” Some other young man, who has thrown 
talent and inclination to the winds and is doing diligently 
and badly what his traditions and his mentality prevent 
his doing well, is held up to admiration. ‘ Look at 
young So-and-so, he simply jumped at anything which 
would bring him in a living,” say the elder onlookers, 
with strong approval. ‘“ That is the right spirit! That 
boy will get on.” If they can do him a good turn they 
will do it. The other day the present writer heard an 
able man of business speaking in high praise of a well- 
educated young woman whom he had taken as a clerk. 
There was, he said, a great variety of work in his oflice, 
and no one knew what kind of work the girl liked best. 
She would “do anything” with equal zest, from a 
mechanical job to one requiring consideration. She was 
apparently fit for responsibility, but she did not ask for 
it. She spoke of no preferences, but worked for the 
work’s sake. 

There is no doubt that this spirit is gaining ground. 
Any spirit which is approved by the powerful few who 
have succeeded must gain ground, but one cannot help 
wondering what will be its result. Some people will, 
we think, reply that its growth will mean an immense 
increase in the virtue of industry among the educated in 
this country. Personally, we are inclined to doubt it; 
so far, at any rate, as men are concerned. The man who 
works very hard indeed from a sense of duty will want a 
great deal of time off. No one is going to “ give his 
life’ to work which does not appeal to him. He will 
not, he cannot, keep it always at the back of his mind and 
never lose sight of it, even when he is resting or amusing 
himself, as a man can who loves it. He will force himself 
to do it well, up to a point, and then allow himself, indeed, 
encourage himself, to forget it wholly. He will demand 
time in which to live the life that he likes, to which his 
work will become more and more a means. Every 
movement for shortening hours he will support as his 
only chance of giving free play to his inclinations, and 
he will probably be cheerfully willing to lower what is 
called his “ standard of life” in order to have more 
freedom. 

Where women are concerned we cannot think that the 
same rule applies. They have usually less “ bent ” than 
men. Their natural work is the sort that is “ never done.” 
They do it, generally speaking, for love, and the fact 
has given them a sort of love of work, or rather of occu- 
pation. They have much less desire to put it behind 
them and do something else than a man has. Here, 
we believe, among brain workers great difficulties might 
arise if the sexes ever come into serious rivalry. Women 
work slower than men, but if they are willing to work 
for longer hours the difference of pace might be more 
than compensated for. Titherto, also, they have had 
no hobbies. 

But anyhow, among the professional class feminine 
labour is never likely to be common enough to cause 
any very great complications. To come back to our 
first point. How will the new attitude towards work 
affect middle-class life in the next generation? There is, 
we suppose, the artist in every man, just as there is the 
madman. It looks as though that artist were to have 
less scope in the workaday world than formerly, and as 
if we were to come back in a sense to a more primitive 
condition when work—even brain work—will be con- 
sidered more generally as a mere means of getting bread. 
The artist will, of course, still be there, and will play his 
part in leisure hours. Will the result be that he will 
be lightly regarded? Will people regard as a mere 
recreation every outlet for their energies which does not 
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represent money ? That, it seems to us, may Very yl 
be the case. On the other hand, it is quite Possible the 
leisure, taking, as it appears likely to take, a larger : 
in life than ever before, will take a more serious 7 

The educated may learn to put their minds and ee 
into its use, and in a new cultivated society men yy § 
be judged by its use, by its production even, Peopl 

may talk of their friends as scholars, writers, Scientific 

men, philanthropists, horticulturists, or what not; ang 

it may become the fashion to speak little of the means by ' 
which the domestic pot is actually boiled. Such a fashio, 
would, we think, prove rather an agreeable change, and 
what the professional class is losing in power profes. f 
sional life might possibly gain in pleasantness, 








THE PAGE MEMORIAL IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


J E have received a very large number of communi. 
tions on this subject, all of them being in fayoy | 
of our proposal for a Memorial. The following lette; | 
are a selection from the list :-— 


Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson, G.C.B., authorizes y; 
to add his name to our list of those who approve our propos: 
that Mr. Page should be commemorated by a tablet 
Westminster Abbey. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—I heartily support your suggestion of the erection of, 
Memorial Tablet to Mr. Page in Westminster Abbey.—Youn | 
faithfully, FORTESCUE, 
Castle Hill, South Molton, Devon. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sir,—I strongly support your idea of a tablet to be erected ; 
in Westminster Abbey to Mr. Page, who was, as you say, a 
real and active supporter of this country and a friend in need, 
compared with many of the representatives of other nations, 
who were passive and did nothing to help. The trend of | 
events lately has been entirely in the direction of the closer 
drawing together of the Anglo-Saxon communities, and from 
this point of view alone a tablet to Mr. Page would be of 
great service internationally.—Yours, &c., 

Beaulieu. MonraGu OF BEAULIEU, j 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.| 
Sir,—By all means put me down as a supporter of the Page 
Memorial in Westminster Abbey. I knew and loved him, 
—Yours, &c., F. Mavric.. 


[To the Editor of the Sercrator.] 

Dear Mr. Stracney,—I am in cordial agreement with you | 
suggestion that a Memorial to Mr. Page should be placed it ; 
Westminster Abbey. I am reading his Life and Letters. | 
think they reveal him as a man of most extraordinary gilt 
and a wise friend and lover of our nation and his own. Further 
more, the value of the services he rendered to both nation 
and to the world in the discharge of his duties as Ambassadot 
is inestimable.—Yours, &c., 

Geo. Curystie, Colonel, 

Short Heath Lodge, Farnham, Surrey. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I certainly favour your suggestion that « Memorial of } 
Mr. Page should be erected in London, and I entirely agre | 
with your article of January 6th. Still, failing the consest 
of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster to a tablet in 4 
suitable position, I do not see why a statue “like that of 
Abraham Lincoln in the streets of London” ought not t0 
be thought worthy. Surely for Page to be placed alongside 
of Lincoln is a high honour for any American statesmal 
Was there ever a greater American than Lincoln? I a2 | 
sure Page never thought so. A memorial there ought to be, 
and I hope your article will result in a suitable one.—I am 
Sir, &ce., Georce H. GLENDENNING: 

Warkworth House, Warkworth, Northumberland, 
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[To the Editor of the SrEecTATOR.] 
Srr,—When my cousin, Lord Eversley, was First Commis- 
sioner of Works he proposed (and I believe nearly succeeded 
in carrying) a scheme for forming a cloister, or cloisters, 
and arenxing thereto the most inappropriate (artistically 
however honourable ¥ir' king) monuments. wich at, present— 
the Abbey. Surely his scheme ought not to be forgotten— 
as it provides at once for the restoration of the exterior of 
the Abbey to its original beauty and for a suitable and spacious 
area in which may be contemplated the dignified—in some 
cases the stupendous—memorials of the mighty dead.— 
J am, Sir, &c., CarrEw MILDMAY. 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 





We have also reccived letters from the following 


among others — 

Mr. C. A. McMaster, 53, Leeds Road, Bradford. 

Miss Edith V. Rintoul, Miss Ella J. Rintoul, Miss Mabel 
Rintoul, 9 Cranbourne Court, Albert Bridge Road, 
§.W. 11. 

Mr. Lionel Wells, Carbery, Salcombe. 

Mr. J. S. Warren, 13 Headlam Park, Plymouth. 

Sir Henry Samuelson, Bart., Hatchford Park, Cobham, 
Surrey. 

Mr. E. V. Stocks, M.A., Quarry Head, Durham (Univer- 
sity Librarian). 

Mr. Wm. Law Nicholson, 50 St. Anne’s Crescent, Lewes. 

Mr. T. H. O. Renifer, 29 Elm Park Gardens, S.W. 10. 

Sir Henry Reichel, Bangor, North Wales. 

Dr. J. G. Penrose, Woodbury, East Cliff, Bournemouth. 

Geo. W. Chapman, Ferncot, Wexham Road, Slough. 

John Edwards, LL.D., 4 Great Western Terrace, Glasgow. 

L. S. Hope, R. H. Hope, Birkenhead. 

C. O. Nelson, Brynhurst, Park Avenue, Chorley Wood, 
Herts. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee 
WHAT FRANCE WILL FIND OUT. 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir,—I have been a subscriber to the Spectator for many 
years, and an admirer of its fairness whether I agreed with 
it or not. As a rule, I have agreed with its policy. But 
I could hardly believe my eyes when I saw the signature to 
the article ‘“‘ What France will Find Out.” 

It is from beginning to end mere prophecy which I believe 
will prove erroneous, and appears to be written entirely 
from the point of view of an international financier, not to 
say a Jew, without any sympathy with his ruined debtor. 
Who are “ we” in the paragraph beginning ‘ 
of argument,” &c.? The change of attitude is not inevitable. 
Also, I fail to see why the economic recovery of Germany is 
so essential, 

The less we trade with a dishonest nation the better for 
us and for the world. Our own Empire provides all that is 
required if Free Trade within the Empire were once established, 
and there is no difficulty in the way that a patriotic Govern- 
ment could not overcome.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. M. F. 

[To the Editor of the Srectsxror.] 
Sirn,—Why should we assume so blandly that we are right and 
the French so entirely wrong in this Ruhr business? All 
sorts of plans have been tried. Weak-kneed politicians have 
blundered badly ever since the Armistice and have allowed 
the Germans to whittle down or avoid every obligation. 
Bankers and experts have had their say with no result. Futile 
words have been bandied about; also the usual easy catch 
phrases such as ‘“ pushing Germany over the brink.” If 
there is any brink to be pushed over Germany will have 
done it for herself knowingly and with malice for these last 
four years. 

Now comes the French elementary plan of firmness, the 
one and only plan the Germans do understand or ever will 
understand. What a pity it was not tried long ago! It 
might have saved a great deal of this trouble. Even now it 
may have a measure of success ; if not, the French will then 
tome into line with our ideas. 


*a similar line | 





It is a plucky thing for them to embark on such an excur- 
sion on their own account. It shows the courage of their 
opinions. The new plan deserves, at the very least, to be 
given a fair trial and our generous sympathy.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Boodle’s Club. I’. Des VoEux. 





Srr,—Your iss She, editor of the SpectTator.] 

the title of “ What France will riia'ns.ho°4 The’ writing 
is reminiscent of Micaiah, the son of Imlah, who prophesied 
only evil. Germany has invariably made default and has 
never made any real effort to perform her obligations, even 
supposing that she has not purposely schemed to evade 
them ; and as regards the British plan, what real guarantee 
would there be that she would carry out its stipulations ? 
In my opinion it would be treated in the same manner as 
previous provisions for payment and would simply result 
in further delay. The French policy may be a mistake, 
but I submit that it cannot be justly attributed to hatred.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 


Ashwater, Beaworihy, Devon. W. C. R. Pererson. 





[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Sir,—You say that France stands alone in her reparations 
policy. The contrary is the case. England stands alone. 
Italy and Belgium support France. Germany does not mean 
to pay, unless she is made to by force : and all the diflicultics 
you point out as existing now with regard to this will be 
intensified a hundredfold in four years’ time. It ought to 
have been done at the end of the War. France should take 
what she can get now. She will never get more in the future. 
A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. Your anti- 
French pro-German policy is a Liberal one—namely, to desire 
your friends to curry favour with your enemies. I am 
convinced that the bulk of the Conservative Party are as 
opposed to the reparations policy of Mr. Bonar Law as they 
were to the surrender to the Irish murderers’ policy of Mr 
Austen Chamberiain.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Grange, near Rotherham. Gitpert E. MouLp. 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—In your article under the above heading there is the 
following sentence: ‘It was gravely proposed . . . tha: 
the murderer alone should be allowed the right of euthanasia. 
To secure that right you would only have to commit murder ! ” 
I do not know whether it is of any interest to recall the fact 
that there is some historical justification for this suggestion, 
Thackeray, in the sixth chapter of Barry Lyndon, writes of 
the Prussian Army of Frederick the Great: ‘ The life the 
private soldier led was a frightful one to any but men of iron 
courage and endurance. . . . Many men would give way 
to the most frightful acts of despair under these incessant 
persecutions and tortures; and amongst several regiments 
of the army a horrible practice had sprung up which for some 
time caused the greatest alarm to the Government. This 
was a strange frightful custom of child-murder. ‘The men used 
to say that life was unbearable, that suicide was a crime ; 
in order to avert which, and to finish with the intolerable 
misery of their position, the best plan was to kill a young child, 
which was innocent, and therefore secure of heaven, and then 
to deliver themselves up as guilty of the murder.”—I am, 
Sir, «&e., 

Walkeringham, Doncaster. R. II. ARMITAGE, 





[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—May I briefly make two points with reference to your 
very sound article in this week’s issue ? 

1. Capital punishment is a deterrent and must, therefore, 
be retained to protect potential victims. While you were 
writing your article the Recorder of London was commenting 
to the Grand Jury on the absence of violent assaults from 
his lists since his announcement that in such cases the “ cat” 
would be part of the punishment awarded. If the “ cat” 
deters, how much more the hangman ? 

2. The trouble at present is that sentence of death com- 
pulsorily follows practically all verdicts of murder. I do 
not like the idea of ** degrees of murder,’ but there should 
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be degrees of punishment for murder. On the Continent the 
Public Prosecutor tells the court what punishment he considers 
should be inflicted. I suggest that we should have an amend- 
ing law to provide that the death sentence should only be 
passed (1) when counsel for the Crown asks for it or (2) when 
the Judge considers such a sentence expedient. In all other 
cases an alternative punishment.for sertuinentalists who think 
only of the murderer.“ But present conditions provide the 
sentimentalists with their opportunity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CLauD MULLINS. 

Goldsmith Building, Temple, E.C. 4. 





[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Smr,—In your article on Capital Punishment in your issue of 
January 13th you say that * in Denmark, we believe, murder 
is punished by flogging plus penal servitude for life,” and you 
add that “ for our part we would rather be hanged.” This 
is the strongest argument you could urge against capital 
punishment ; for if you would rather be hanged than endure 
penal servitude accompanied by a flogging, it is evident that 
the latter punishment is quite sufficient, and that the death 
penalty is unnecessary. However objectionable a flogging 
may be, it is less so than an execution, and at any rate gives 
the criminal a chance.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wallasey. J. W. Bayuis. 

[To the idiicr of the Srecrator.] 
Sir, While I am not an advocate of the entire abolition of 
capital punishment I wish to express my hearty concurrence 
with your suggestion that a Commission or Committee should 
be appointed by the Government to consider the present 
state of the law, which is on all hands admitted to be unsatis- 
factory. The matter is one which cannot be properly dealt 
with by intermittent agitation in the Press or elsewhere, and 
amidst all the welter of discussion occasioned by the Ilford 
tragedy your practical suggestion stands out. I trust, Sir, 
that you will continue to press your proposal upon the 
Government and that all of your readers who are interested 
in the matter will bring pressure to bear on their Parliamentary 
representative with a view to securing his support io the 
proposal to appoint a Committee.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. H. Henperson-Livesey, Capt. 
170 Palace Chanbers, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 








SENTENCES FOR CHILD MURDER. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sirn,—In the Spectator for January 13th you discuss the 
subject of Capital Punishment. You are mistaken in supposing 
that a woman who has killed her newly-born child must be 
subjected to the awful and solemn farce of being sentenced 
to death, only to be reprieved a few days later. The Infan- 
ticide Act, which became law last July, provides that a mother 
who in her mental or bodily weakness has committed such a 
crime shall be guilty of infanticide and may be punished as 
if she had been guilty of manslaughter. This useful little 
Act deserves to be better known.—I am, Sir, &c., ~ 





THE RENT STRIKE. 
[To the Editor of the Srectraror.] 
Sir,—This matter is of very general interest, but the points 
involved are highly technical, and it is not surprising that in 
the “ News of the Week,” in your last issue, there are certain 
inaccuracies. 

(1) The effect of the decision of the House of Lords in 
Kerr v. Bryde is that the provision of the Rent Restriction 
Act: “ Nothing in this Act shall be taken to authorise any 
increase of rent except in respect of a period during which 
but for this Act the landlord would be entitled to obtain 
possession ” implies that notice to quit is necessary, although 
not enforceable. Apart from that decision it is not true, 
ns you say, that landlords were required simultaneously 
with the notice of the permitted increase of rent to give 
notice to quit. (2) There may have been cases in which 
landlords forbore to give notices to quit out of consideration 
for men still at the Front, although I have never heard of 


were considered unnecessary, and would have been an empty 
formality. One House Factors’ Association, for greater security 
took opinion of eminent Counsel, and it was to the effect 
that such notices were not required. (3) Save in Glasgoy, 
where the Communists for their own ends .. Pits’ without 
Question, recognizing tnat Wane had blundered. (4) The 
decision of the House of Lords, so far from being “ Obvious 
and inevitable,” was only given by a majority of three to two 
Lords Dunedin and Wrenbury, who formed the minority 
held that the provision above quoted meant no more than 
that the landlord “ would, if unfettered, be entitled to give 
notice of removal, and to get an Order of the Court, jy 
would, if unfettered, be entitled to obtain possession by doing 
those acts.” : 
The result of a strict reading of the language of the Act 
is so ludicrous and inequitable that legislation is inevitable, 
and has been promised. You doubt the expediency 
making it retrospective, but what of the legislation th 
followed another decision of the House of Lords—in thy 
Free Church of Scotland case ? Meanwhile, imperial taxes 
and local rates are being withheld. They cannot be paid if 
tenants are to be entitled to repayment of over-payments— 
I am, Sir, &e., R. §, 





[To the Editer of the Specraror.| 

Srr,—The remarks in your issue of January 13th seem hiardly 
in accordance with your usual wisdom. You say that the 
decision of the House of Lords was obvious and inevitable, 
Surely not, when two out of the five judges who gave that 
decision were against it. Again, you say that the landlords 
disregarded the wording of the Act. Is not the case rather 
that they understood the disputed clause in the same manner 
as the two judges in the House of Lords? After all, ev erybody 
agrees that the giving of notice to quit when arranging with 
a tenant that he should stay on is ridiculous and idiotic, and 
landlords may well be excused for believing that it was not 
the intention of the Government that they should behave 
like lunatics—and tyrants. It is recognized and admitted— 
Dr. Addison himself, who was responsible for the Act, does 
so—that it was never intended that a notice to quit should 
be given; so why should landlords be penalized when they 
carried out the Act in accordance with the intention of its 
framers and suffer on account of a_ badiy-worded clause 
which has been twisted by legal ingenuity to mean what it 
was never intended to say? To nullify the action of this 
perversely-wordesl clause is not retrospective legislation but 
plain justice and a clamant duty. 

Even, however, if it were retrospective legislation there 
is a precedent in connexion with the Rent Restriction Act 
itself, as in 1917 an Act was passed authorizing tenants 
to recover from landlords rent previously paid in excess. 
If, therefore, retrospective legislation has already been passed 
in favour of the tenants, why not now in favour of the 
landlords ? If the country really wishes more houses, how 
can it ever expect to get them built if landlords are even 
further to be abused and ill-treated by a legislative and 
legal blunder ?—-I am, Sir, &c., 

116 Hope Strect, Glasgow. P. D. RipGe-BEEDLE, 





A SUPER-LINK WITH THE PAST. 

[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Dear Mr. Srracney,—I have been reading The Adventure 
of Living with great pleasure, and it has occurred to me 
that you might be interested in the following details concerning 
my father’s Memorandum, which you mention on page 495 as 
a noteworthy link with the past. 
he Memorandum is written between pencilled lines in the 
rounded characters of childhood, and his hand was doubtless 
guided in its execution! It was first shown to me by my 
father when I was a boy, and lies before me as I now write. 
It runs as follows :— 

“Lord Onslow told me that he had very often dined at his 
father’s house in company with cne of the centinels at the execution 
of King Charles. lis name was Augustin. He died eged 110 0 
the year 1740.—Ockham, Feb, 4, 1811.” 

In later years he added the following note to it :— 
“Written by me at five years old.— Lovelace.” 








any, but such notices were not given simply because they 


My father died in 1893, and at that date, therefore, thé 
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<<, . , 
three lives—his, Lord Onslow’s, and Augustin the sentinel’s— 


carried us back to the execution of the King.in 1649, a period 

f 244 years.—Believe me, yours very truly, 

Whitwell Hatch, Haslemere, Surrey. 

{I feel sure that the readers of the Spectator will read with 
interest this verification of one of the most memorable links 
with the past ever recorded. Such first-hand evidence that 
a child was in actual touch with an old man who had played 
a part in a great historic scene is necessarily rare. Lord 
Lovelace’s father must have been an exceedingly intelligent 
child to have made such a memorandum at the age of five- 
—J. Sr. Lor Srracuey, Ep. Spectator.] 


LOVELACE. 





BUSINESS MEN IN POLITICS. 

[To the Editor of the Srecraronr.] 
Sir,—The assertion in your “ News of the Week ” column of 
January 18th that “ Money-making unfits men for govern- 
ance” js surely too sweeping. A successful business man is 
usually compelled to exercise wise governance as @ condition 
of his success. And this training in governance has produced 
men having the best and widest outlook in politics, for 
example, Joseph Chamberlain, Cecil Rhodes and Bonar Law: 
Personally, I would prefer a business man to a lawyer or a 
nobleman to represent me politically.—I am, Sir, &c., 

MANAGING DirRECTOR, 





THE “ SPECTATOR’S ” CIRCULATION, 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—In connexion with the circulation of the Spectator, the 


one copy which I take by no means represents the number | 


of those who read it. I post it to India each week, where it 
is read by two missionary families, and it finds its final home 
in the jungle. I have always bought my copy, and I was 
glad when it went down to sixpence again, though whatever 
had been its price I should have paid it, for your paper is 
such a great delight to one living as I do in a place where 


mind is nothing thought of.—I am, Sir, &c., E. P. L. 





PORK AND THE MOON. 

[To the Editor of the’ Srecrator.] 
Sirn,—Your instances of the moon’s influence on domestic 
matters remind me of the advice given me, in all seriousness, 
by a certain Norfolk labourer in the late ’eighties at a parson’s 
“tea talk” at which he was a welcome guest. “If yer 
warnt ter bile er leg er pork, de yar bile it wen the mune’s 
er waxin; don’t [i.e., if you don’t] ittle arl waste away i’ the 
warter.”"—I am, Sir, &c., 


Leigh Vicarage, Dorset. T. LeoNarD JENKINS. 





OBSCURE POETRY. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—Will you permit me to state my mature and considered 
opinion that the defects of the Neo-Obscurantist Pocis must 
be attributed chiefly to conccit, laziness, and the youthful 
desire to pose? This opinion was arrived at long before Miss 
Sitwell published her ‘ Promenade Sentimentale”; but 
that poem, and her own reply to criticism, present as choice 
an illustration as one could wish. 

On the point of conceit, what could be more illuminating 
than Miss Sitwell’s reference (Spectator, January 6th) to 
* that section of the public to which I myself belong,” followed 
by her warning to the ** more numerous section of the com- 
munity” (everybody who doesn’t inhabit Sitwell-landia) 
not to attempt to understand her “ nonsense.” Probably her 
nursery governess has already scolded her for being rude to 
grown-up people in the drawing-room, so one may leave the 
matter thus, 

To come now to laziness. ‘“‘ Promenade Sentimentale ” 
follows no intelligible or coherent rhythmical scheme. Miss 
Sitwell may have taken three-quarters of an hour, or three 
hours, or three weeks to write it; but she has produced 
something which gives the effect of being slogged down on 
to paper anyhow, with the minimum of intellectual and 
technical toil. One gets the sensation of being bumped in a 
dray over cobbies. It is surely ergophobia, too, which 








permits an intelligent young woman to‘send to the printe 
(and still worse, to return to him) 
“When I walked on the grass like the sheepish buds, 
Of wool that grow on lambs chewing their cuds.” 
The “lambs chewing their cuds ” are dragged in by the ears 
as a rhyme to “ buds unless, of course, the author means 
that the wool ceases to grow during the hours when the 
lambs are not chewing their cuds. In the previous stanza, 
the jarring colloquialism “ no one cared a rap ’’ is accepted as 
an easy rhyme to “map.” The couplet 
“ The small flowers grew to a hairy husk 
That holds Eternity for musk” 
may possibly conceal some profound horticulturo-psychic 
image which Miss Sitwell has failed to understand perhaps, 
and certainly failed to express. She might just as well have 
written 
“The small flowers grew to a hairy husk 
That holds Eternity in its tugk,”’ 
the “hairy husk” being an Elephant, a patient animal on 
whom our Neo-Obscurantists cast many burdens of sym- 
bolical nebulosity. 

I read the article of Mrs. Williams-Ellis, accompanying the 
reprint of this poem (Spectator, December 30th, 1922), with a 
thorough appreciation of its generous trustfulness that the poem 
could hardly be so absurd as parts of it seemedto be. But when 
onecomes down to brass paper-fasteners, this article was really 
an ingenious, liberal-minded apology for the lack of the moray 
courage required to run a blue pencil through the “ buds. 
cuds-husk-musk ” stanzas and send the poem back for the 
removal of the concluding Cockney rhyme. If Miss Sitwell 
had thereupon withdrawn her poem—her letter makes that 
probable enough—then the readers of the Spectator would 
not have been a penny the worse, and posterity would still 
have found the “ buds-cuds-husk-musk ” in her Works in 
the British Museum. 

I write not without intimate experience of the ways of the 
minor poet. For about ten years before 1916 it was part of 
my work to select a poem or piece of light verse for each issue 
of an important daily paper. Among our regular contributors 
of poetry were such writers (hall-marked, some of them, by 
the Spectator) as Douglas Ainslie, C. Kennett Burrow, Hab>r- 
ton Lulham, Charles Dalmon, Arthur L. Salmen, Lanthe 
Jerrold and many others whose names escape my memory. 
They never saw their poems in proof. Poems were frequently 
cut down and altered in other ways. During the ten years 
we received one complaint from a competent literary crafts- 
man on that ground. It was from Mr. Douglas Ainslie ; and 
I still hold that his comparison of a woman’s thighs to bananas 
was not particularly happy. On the other hand, sarcastic 
references to the low intelligence of editors arrived occasicn- 
ally ; always from the literary amateur whose work could not 
be printed without being laboriously tidied up. 

If our Neo-Obscurantists would (1) shun “free verse,” 
which is a constant incentive to sloth; (2) go to school to 
the lucidity of Alice Meynell ; and (3) take a severe course of 
ballades, chants royal, pantoums, and sestinas as a gymnastic 
to dispel sloppy writing and sloppy thinking, then theic 
genuine gifts might be turned to good account. We might 
miss their unconscious humour a little; but, even without 
that, the world would still be an amusing place.—I arm, 
Sir, &e., 

Savage Club. Rover? K. Risk. 

[To the Editor of the Sercraror.]} 
Sir,—Though not yet arrived at full fogyhood, I find myse!f 
in tune with your chorus of fogies in their loud denunciation 
of Miss Sitwell’s poem ; but my reasons for joining the chorus 
are not theirs. The fact that Miss Sitwell tells her story 
in a series of symbols does not upset me at all. It is a poet 
fectly legitimate and an essentially poetic method ; to express 
the abstract as concrete, to give shape to emotions and 
delicate mental processes in a visible, audible or otherwise 
‘sensible ” microcosm appropriate to them is one of the 
functions of poetry. Miss Sitweil’s story is, I think, a charming 
story and eminently suited for expression in poetry; but 
I do not like her expression of it. Why? Because Miss 
Sitwell still writes like a schoolgirl. Though some of her 
images please me, I find others strained and inaccurate, 
They seem to me the result of careless feeling and carcless 
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thinking. I have no objection to her using any mortal image 
she likes if by doing so she convinces me—pulls out the right 
stops on my unconscious. What I complain of is that her 
images often produce no effect on me at all. It is conceivable 
that this is a purely personal objection; but an objection 
to her poetry which is not, I think, personal is that Miss 
Sitwell’s technique is abominable. Her rhythms are crude 
and commonplace, the expression is often inexact and slovenly, 
and with an agonizing obviousness she is continually dragging 
in irrelevant ideas and phrases for the sake of the rhyme. 
The following lines embody all of these sins :— 
**__no one cared a rap 


When I walked on the grass like the sheepish buds 
Of wool that grow on lambs chewing their cuds.” 


The rhythm there is villainous, “ sheepish” is pointless and 
superfluous, lambs do not chew cuds, and even Miss Sitweil’s 
would not do so if there had been no buds in the previous 
line.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Avucustus G, ATKINSON. 





[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—The following poem was inspired, partly by Miss 
Sitwell’s letter expressing a well-merited contempt for those 
who write to say that they do not understand her poetry, 
partly by—or rather out of opposition to—the President of 
Corpus’ effort to show by example how poctry ought to be 
written. It will be noticed that the masterpicce subjoined 
is—so to speak—a poetic paraphrase of Miss Sitwell’s letter. 
Its composition cost endless agony in the attempt to avoid 
the obvious.—I am, Sir, &c., PROFESSOR. 
THE DRYAD TO THE PROFESSOR AND OTHER CRITICS. 
Brains bird-soft, owl-eyes blinded to desery 
Green dew sun-shed by day—that’s you! 
A Dryad wine-wreathed, laughter-lipped am I 
Goat-footed satyrs savour and pursue. 





Delve in tome-clods for sense, not in my song 
Loose-locked, luxuriant, that plunges and floats 
Amock of gods and fools, and shrills along 
Wave-crests of woods, prick-earing sprites and goats. 


[To the Editor of the Srectator.] 

Sir,—May I point out that in writing of Robert Browning’s 
obscurity as “ conscious ” Mrs. Williams-Ellis appears to be 
under a misapprehension? His own words are explicit : 
“I never designedly tried to puzzle people, as some of my 
critics have supposed ” (see Hall Griffin’s and my Life, 1910, 
page 302). I believe his obscurity to be due in part, as Mr. 
Thomas Sharp suggests, to his lack of academic training, in 
part to his gift of expression being apt to lag behind the rapid 
flow of his ideas. This defect is seen, of course, at its worst 
and widest in Sordelio ; and it is not too much to say that the 
adverse comments which that work elicited made him 
endeavour to correct it. He succeeded ; for in what may be 
called his best period, from Pippa Passes to Balaustion’s 
Adventure, there is very little need to complain of obscurity. 

The smal! measure of attention which Sordello now attracts 
in comparison with others of Browning’s poems is but one of 
many indications that obscurity in poetry is a defect. Let 
me cite a respected living authority. The Poet Laureate has 
written thus of Gerard Hopkins’s verse: ‘ Almost all of his 
poems are injured by a natural eccentricity, a love for subtlety 
and uncommonness” (Poets and Poetry of the Century, by 
Alfred Miles, p. 163). I am bound to say, in passing, that 
the selections from Hopkins which there follow strike me as 
crystal-clear compared with the enigmas of Sitwellism. Do 
we not need to recur to the admonition of Dr. Bridges’ great 
master, Milton, that poetry should be “ simple, sensuous 
and impassioned”? Great poets are read in spite, not 
because of their obscurity. If lesser ones fail to express 
themselves lucidly, they can hardly expect more than a 
momentary glance. Nor can I think, with Mrs. Williams- 
Ellis, that the obscurity of one age becomes pellucid to the 
next. Gray was not really obscure; it merely pleased 
Dr. Johnson to assert that he was. But will Mrs. Williams- 
Ellis seriously maintain, on reflection, that young people of 
to-day can read and understand Sordello with ease? I 
submit that there never was, is not, and never will be a single 
reader to whom it has aet presented, does not, and will not 





ee 
present an amount of difficulty almost or wholly ins 
—I am, Sir, &c., —— 
Farnham, H.C. Mincuy 





So many communications have been received on the Subje: 
of Miss Sitwell’s poem and our Literary Editor's comments 
that we have been forced, in this instance, to forgo our usu 
custom of publishing correspondence at length. The folloy; 
selection from letters gives as fair a representation of readery 
opinions as is consistent with the method of quotation 

“You have, perhaps, overlooked Mr. W. H. Ward’s Special 
appeal for an explanation of Professor Goose-eap’s identi, 
Surely he must be no old man, but some pond-dwelliny 
creature. The ‘chilly, palely crinolined water-lily’ hardly 
indicates a be-muslined dressing-table—if there are such in 
these post-War days. The face ‘ spined and brittle’ doesn't 
scem human. The whole might be some fantastic pictyy 
of a small aquatic kingdom with strange inhabitants known 
to naturalists. Perhaps Miss Sitwell might solve the ridgj 
for us.”—A. M. H. 

“If an educated man of superior intellect, at first: baffle 
by a piece of puzzle poetry, should finally crack the bone jg 
his mouth, though he may experience a victor’s pleasure jj 
the triumph, he will resent the impertinence—in literal ang 
popular sense—of the poet's attitude. The poet kings of 
the world have, generally, won their kingdoms by appeal 
both to heart and intellect; and though difficult poetry, 
deliberately made difficult, may sparkle like a ‘ starry frost, 
it will never, I think, lead to the supreme achievement, 
through lack of necessary vital heat.”—E. Sr. G. Berrs, 

“* Grotesqueness and obscurity are negations. Why aim at 
them? You tell us they are intended to concentrate the 
reader’s thought. even as someone said that paradox was 
wisdom standing on its head to attract attention. But dos 
true wisdom need such antics? And if the obscurity be 
unintentional, can it be anything else than slovenliness of 
thought or expression—want of taking pains—and for that 
in any art there can be no excuse. The first two points that 
caught me in ‘ The Promenade’ were the map-like face and 
the floating archipelagos. But why? Because the first at 
once recalled Maria’s description of Malvolio— he does smile 
his face into more lines than are in the new map with the 
augmentation of the Indies ’—and the second the adventures 
of Mr. Kipling’s “Brushwood Boy.” And what was the 
Professor doing at his wife’s dressing-table ? No man’s was 
ever decorated like that, and only a very Early-Victoriaa 
woman’s.”’—W. II. A. C. 

* Palely crinolined water-lily ! 
How, Mr. Ward, can you be so silly ? 
Extravagant, oil-sped bones and rickets 
Can understand this; without the tickets. 
That Amabel Williams-Ellis grants 
Unspeakably : Baked-moss reeds and organ chants 
Eternity for musk, say ? Muck 
For exception ; Spanish oranges for Duck. 
Tortuous dream-fed Surrey lanes, 
Snake-hard clouds and centaur stains, 
Blue cold music, rhythm of rout, 
Goose-cap knows what it’s all about— 
Amabel, Goose-cap they both know— 
Tell the dusty fogies? No, why NO. 
Ifow dare the hasty critics doubt 
Satyr’s daughter and brandy clout ; 
Explain, enjoy and keep your place ; 
Map-gold perhaps may line your face.” 
Fiora Russe. 

“* Perhaps the man so sensitive to outward appearances 4 
to examine a heavily-lined, strongly-bristled face by means 
of a mirror standing on a flounced dressing-table suggests i0 
no feeble way a man who has received a cuttingly feminine 
snub? And surely this man, as portrayed by Miss Sitwell, 
possesses a certain intellectual fineness, and we may be glad 
when he arises from the depth to which he has been ut- 
worthily thrust and that he issues safe though chilled? If 
so, the third key lies where the rainbow ends, and unless Mr. 
W. H. Ward loves as well as knows Malvolio, Don Quixote, 
Lewis Carroll’s White Knight and others of that ilk, he had 
better leave the elusive Professor in his obscurity. May I 
thank your Poetry Editor for pointing the way by which we 
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SSS . . 
who are approaching the end of life may keep in touch with 


the rising generations ? ”—B. Les.ie. . 

“Js there no worthy successor to F. W. Bourdillon and 
who delighted us in your columns with gems of purest 
ray serene? ‘Truly there are fields Ellisian and Elysian. 
We would go back to the old-fashioned iambic pentameter. 
—S. HENRY. 

“ Like your correspondent, I am an old fogy and cannot 
help myself, but the article of your Poetry Editor would seem 
to me to imply that the poet best discharges his function 
when he produces skilfully cbscure puzzles, only to be readily 
understood by the next generation. We old people ask in 
astonishment if there is any merit in being obscure, and we 
are surprised to learn that ‘ most young people have little or 
no difficulty in understanding Browning.’ We had always 
thought Browning’s wilful obscurity the chief blemish in his 
poetry." —Joun GanDNER-Brown. 

“ J sympathize with Mr. W. Il. Ward. I, too, am an old 
fory. “But I think I can help him. This Neo-Georgian 
verse is like our futurist painting, composed to please the 


others 





senses rather than the sense. It saves such a lot of trouble 
poth to the poet and the reader. Poetry is not a conundrum. | 
Whoever wants to know what the nightingale or the thrush | 
or the lark is saying! We have a general instinct that we | 
know what it is all about. We have felt that way ourselves, | 
we old fogies, when the curls shone round the golden fruit- 
faces of the Victorian lassies. They used a lot of soap and 
no powder in those days.” —ArruuR NORMAN. 





POETRY. 
——r 
SIX DISTICHES. 
IN AN OXFORD GARDEN. 
Across your lawns we watched a Shadow move 3 
I called it Memory, and you called it Love. 


TILE FIRST EMBRACE. 
’Tis dawn, and Eve the primal kiss bestows : 
Now every morn in conscious crimson glows. 


TO MADAME LOPOKOVA. 
Joy flows from you, as from some happy morn 
When hearts make holiday,* and love is born. 
TILE TIONEYMOON. 
Enchanting and Enchanted at my side, 
She laughs a lover, and she smiles a bride. 
ROMA LOCUTA EST. 

(Lines written on a Roman Road in Merioneth.) 
Rome drove her pavement through the hills, and spoke, 
And Cnycht and Croiser shuddering owned the yoke. 

FOR A CENOTAPIL 
These do not need our praise, our prayers, our tears, 
We need their faith, their courage through the years. 


J. St. Loe STRAcHEY. 





GRASS 
So the days pass, 
So greens the grass: 

Until at last 

Some fruit is cast. 
But fruit, that fades 

Into the earth, 

By a new birth 
Gives greener blades. 
That is our round: 

Morning and even 
Lapsing to ground, 

Piercing to heaven. 

Epmonp X. Karp. 








* Conf, Fronto’s letter to Marcus Aurclius describing the Imperial chiviren 


NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be 
held to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with 
the mode of expression. In such instance, or in the case of 
“ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter of 
point of view is considered of sufficient interest and importance 
to warrant publication. 








ART. 
a ae 
DECORATIVE ART AT THE ACADEMY. 

Ar last the Academy seems trying to justify its position, 
and has promoted an exhibition which is not merely a shop 
for miscellaneous easel pictures, but an attempt to give a 
lead to the artistic talent of the country by pointing out a 
neglected road. The road is the one of wall-painting. In 
the past the art of painting grew out of the desire to decorate 
walls, and it is possible to show that the pettiness, the 
incoherence, the uninspired realism, and the mere statement 
of fact, indeed all the qualities which drag down the art of 
painting to a low level, assert themselves in proportion as 
the original purpose, the decoration of walls, is lost sight of. 
At the present time there is talk of the monumental quality 
jn painting, and in trying to obtain this inside a picture frame 
too often the only result is uncouthness. Therefore, the aim 
of the present exhibition, which is to make artists turn again 
to the decoration of walls, is of the greatest importance, 
because by this means we may recover the essential qualities, 
now nearly lost, of creation instead of representation, the 
emotional and not the scientific outlook on Nature, and 
monumental simplicity of design. 

It is a hopeful sign that comparatively few artists here 
make the mistake of supposing that the ordinary style of 
realistic painting can be applied to walls without modification. 
Of course, the classic instance of this is the Panthéon in 
Paris, where alone Puvis de Chavannes shows himself a wall- 
painter, the rest of the decorations being only misplaced 
Salon pictures. While our painters have grasped the necessity 
of a change of style, it would be unwise to say that more than 
intelligent exploration of the subject has been achieved. 
Many of the experiments, from Mr. Clausen’s aridly simple 
Junctte (71) to Mr. Cayley Robinson’s complex and unrelated 
War Memorial (125), show how much experiment it will 
require before the right roads—and they are many—are 
found. Mr. Anning Bell has achieved a happy result in his 
large lunette, The Awakening (184), which is so simple in its 
masses that it tells perfectly a long way off without any 
sacrifice of graciousness of line, and, although it has strong 
contrasts of light and dark, in no way breaks up the flatness 
of the wall. The effectiveness of the work in combining 
with architectural features can be well seen when one looks at 
it through the doorway from Room III. Mr. Sims shows 
again a very large and very interesting design, Crafts (116). 
It is one of the few things here in which use is made of the 
unclothed human form for decorative purposes in the manner 
of the later Italian work; it also shows a fine sense of pale, 
luminous colour. Of the number of works shown by Miss 
<thel Walker the Nausicaa (144) is the best. Miss Walker 
has invention and a good sense of atmospheric colour, but her 
composition is too complicated to be effective, in spite of 
desperate attempts to give it unity by a general indecision of 
outline and confusion of planes. A number of designs are 
shown for decorations in the London County Council Hall. 
Several are the work of students of the Westminster School 
of Art. Of course, it would be most unfair to judge of such 
works from these small designs, but it must be said that they 
are not encouraging. The style seems too mannered and 
undistinguished, and the colour heavy and oppressive. 

Many valiant attempts to treat modern subjects have been 
made; here, of course, the difficulty is how to deal with the 
intractable modern clothes which, if made too much of, look 
ugly and cumbersome, and if over simplified absurd and 
merely another form of costume. Mr. Vivian Forbes, in his 
Mural Decoration for a School or University (87), has seen 
football shorts with the eyes of thet Quattrocento as well as the 
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landseape; the effect is pleasant, if the movement is somewhat 
frozen. Miss Shiffner has succeeded wonderfully in her half- 
tlad soldiers wrestling on horseback; had she simplified her 
composition as a whole, her result would have gained greatly 
in value. But she has the power of giving incisive form and 
subtle niodelling with the greatest economy of means, which 
ought to give her mastery over a large wall space. 

Jecorative designs based on manufacturing industries 
never seem to be satisfactory for some unexplained reason. 
Is it that machinery without its movement is uninteresting ? 
The best things of this kind are undoubtedly Mr. Walter 
Bayes’s designs for panels at the British Empire Exhibition 
(383, 390, 391). It will be most interesting to see these in 
place, for this artist is a master of large spaces. A very 
attractive model is shown by Mr. A. K. Lawrence for a 
Council Room in a Ministry of Fine Arts (440). The white 
architecture with the notes of blue and the light-toned 
frescocs look charming, and one would like to see the plan 
carried out. 

Mrs. Sargant Florence (130), Mr. J. D. Batten (114), and 
Mr. Ernest Jackson (54) all show work in true fresco, and 
triumphantly prove that for lucid beauty no other medium 
can approach it as a method of wall decoration. Cannot the 
men of science find some way of making it possible in modern 
towns? It used to be supposed that our damp climate 
affected the plaster ground, but the deterioration is more 
probably due to chemicals in the air, and also dirt. For 
wall-painting to be successful in England we must be able to 
wash it tolerably often. We may have in the end to use some 
form of mosaic. 

Among the things which are decorations, though not 
strictly wall-paintings, are Mrs. Sargant Florence’s beautiful 
and strongly felt Spring (67). This cartoon is much finer 
in colour than its realization in tapestry, which hangs opposite 
to it. Mrs. Stokes’s Snowwhite and the Dwarfs (56) is a charm- 
ing piece of fairy story telling; the background is specially 
delightful, it is so simple and so mysterious. 

It is impossible not to be struck by the absence of what, 
for want of a better name, we may call the poetic and mystic 
side of design; there is, however, one notable exception in the 
Benedicite Omnia Opera, by Miss Tatham (75). Here the 
groups of figures really do float in the empyrean, and their 
complete want of logic in their relation to heaven and earth 
shows the true creative spirit of art. It is to be hoped that 
this design will be carried out. 

One room of the exhibition has been wisely reserved for the 
greatest of English decorators, Alfred Stevens. In it we see 
the tardy honour paid to the great artist by the Chantrey 
Trustees. The recognition has taken the form of the purchase 
of a number of drawings and cartoons for the unrealized 
decoration of the dining-room at Dorchester House. Here, in 
distinction to the works which have been considered in this 
article, there is no hesitation, no searching and simplifying ; 
instead, the master pours forth a torrent of noble forms, 
combining or separating them according to the nature of the 
space to be filled. The large cartoon 257 shows how the 
coherence of a group can be made by the rhythm of the arms, 
and in 224 we see that awkward spaces are no bar to beauty o 
line when such a man as Stevens fills them. In 232 and 234 
we can see the artist at work, for the latter is a red chalk 
drawing from life for the former. There is no essential 
difference between the two; the noble qualities of the finished 
design were not added to the life study, but were inherent 
from the first. -How refreshing it is after being guided through 
the locks and canals of recent experiments to float down the 
great brimming river of Stevens’s art. 

A welcome and appropriate addition to the paintings is 
the section devoted to the works of members of the Arts 
and Crafts Society. Taking a general look one cannot but 
notice how great an advance has been made in the direction 
of simplicity of design. In former exhibitions there was, 
especially in the furniture, an affectation and straining to do 
something original, which in the case of objects of daily use 
was disastrous. The pottery is, perhaps, the least interesting 
of the things shown, so much of it is undistinguished in shape 
and dull in colour. The general run of technical accomplish- 


ment is very high and nowhere more so than in the jewellery. 
There are many cases which equal in workmanship and in 
design utterly put to shame the “ base mechanicals” of 


case 697 in Room X. Very beautiful are some of the 


damasks designed by Mr. E. Hunter and made by the gy 
Edmondsbury Weavers. 622 is a wonderful piece of dul} 


blues shot with interwoven metallic threads 3 and My 
Lodge’s handwoven silk scarf (692), dyed in fadeless colour 
is gorgeous in hue. Mr. Basil Oliver has made some good m 
rainwatcr pipe heads, of which the best is 515. Several 
workers in stained-glass show that there is no excuse now for 
bad colour in church windows ; Mr. Armitage has recaptured 
the mediaeval quaintness and beauty very successfully in 549 
Pre-eminent among the woodcarving are Mr. W. G. Sins 
monds’s duck and drake (Case 946, M & Q). They are mony. 
mental in their perfect simplicity. Mr. Easthaugh has Made 
some delightful paper-knives and window wedges, ornamented 
with birds, which are as full of character as they are simple 
and direct. Some small scale models in coloured terra-cott, 
for the proposed decoration of the “ Old Vic” (681), by 
Mr. Sagant, are very promising, and among woodcuts Miss 
Gribble’s classical illustrations have great charm, and Mr, 
W. Giles shows a fine water-colour print, The Rainbow, Ish 
of Jura (872). If. §, 








THE THEATRE. 
inmndilpanenes 
“MEDIUM” AND “THE PERFECT DAY” Aq 
THE EVERYMAN THEATRE. “ ARLEQUIN” 
AT THE EMPIRE. “ THE CABARET GIRL” 
AT THE WINTER GARDEN. 


How easy it must be if you are a theatrical manager to believe 
the engaging, persistent fallacy that it is possible for anything 
—a human being, a play, or an en tout cas—to be all things 
to all men. ‘Here is a piece,’ whispers Temptation into the 
managerial ear, “* which will please everybody.’ Thus I fancy 
it must have been with Arlequin. For the frivolous there js 
the gondola in Act I., scenic effect of illuminated garden in 
Act II., dominoes and masked ball thrown in, and the trans- 
formation scene at the end. For the cynical there are the 
Dogaressa with part of Arlequin himself, and for the senti- 
mental (that is, the great body of public opinion) there is the 
whole main theme and above all the moral. ‘“ And 50, 
you see, you will have a performance that will please equally 
the low-brows and the high-brows.” Thus docs Temptation 
argue when she means us to fall between two stools. 

The management of the Winter Garden and of the Every- 
man were much wiser than the promoters of Arlequin. They 
knew to what part of the public they were going to addres 
themselves. The Cabaret Girl is a high-spirited and amusing 
musical entertainment, with not a single concession in it to 
the serious minded—not even a beautiful scenic set or a 
striking costume. Every note of music, every line, every 
personality is merely light, trifling and amusing, and the nearest 
we get to seriousness is the satire upon business interviews 
in the first act. I think that those who know some of the 
personalities of the musical comedy world will, incidentally, 
be amused by that world’s somewhat naive and touching 
ideas about what constitutes a country neighbourhood. 
Most of the songs are diverting and there is not too much 
sentimentality. 

The first play at the Everyman, Medium, scems superficially 
to typify the world of the repertory theatre almost as exactly 
as does The Cabaret Girl its far different sphere. But when we 
come to examine Dr. Leopold Thoma’s piece more exactly 
we shall find that it does nothing of the kind. It is only the 
surroundings and the acting which make it at first sight 
seem typical. Medium, under its disguise, is really a short 
but very eflicient example of the old-fashioned “ strong” 
play. There are an erring wife, a designing female, a hypnotist 
with flashing eyes, a masked ball, a prison cell, an abnormally 
intelligent doctor, and an abnormally stupid judge and two 
murders. 

Mr. Franklin Dyall’s acting was superb, while Miss Mary 
Merrall, though she was rather unconvincing in some parts 
of the piece, did the best stage death that I have ever seen. 
She has canght the sick person’s range of movement and 
tone of voice exactly, from the convulsive movements of 
the whole body in a paroxysm of pain to the slight rolling 
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with all this knowlec 
never became too rea seth 
i over a mere imitation. 
uh ot te faults, and in spite of its curiously one 
flavour, I enjoyed Medium. But The Perfect Day, — 
looked terribly unpromising on the programme, Is a — 
the best short play that I have ever had the good ute 
to see. It is sally remarkable, and should not be missed 
by anybody who is interested in the theatre, especially if 
spire to write plays. It has one fault, it opens with 
00 long a conversationy between two old neighbours ; 
but here, I think, though the rest of the translation was 
excellent, perhaps Mrs. Alfred Sutro was a little to blame. 
I do not propose to describe the plot, which is of great sim- 
plicity, delicacy and originality. It must be seen in its 
eradual unfolding to be enjoyed. I will only hint that from 
the most commonplace, dusty and trivial events M. Iiemile 
Mazaud contrives to weave a _ poignant cpitome and 
explanation of half the real tragedies of this life. Miss 
Margaret Yarde’s acting as a [rench bonne-t-tout- faire is 
incomparable. In both plays Mr. Fred O*Donovan's acting 
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is attractive. TARN. 


ige of the real thing her performance 
listic, but was always a capable repre- 
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(The usual * Re ercations of London” will be found on page 114.) 


BOOKS. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ux pause in book-production is completely over. There 
were just eighty-nine books on my table this morning. 


However, among a mass of books certainly or probably 
unnecessary there were eight or nine that are pretty certain 
to prove of interest. Perhaps the most important is Mr. 
Ray Stannard Baker's two-volume treatise on Woodrow Wilson 
and World Settlement (Heinemann). This book is a substitute 
for the autobiographical vindication that Mr. Wilson was too 
ill to write. It seems to give an intimate and com- 
pletely informed account of events not only of momentous 
significance, but of considerable human and_ psychological 
interest. 

But perhaps readers forty or fifty yearshence, if they could 
look at my table to-day, would say that Mr. Harold Cox’s 
The Problem of Population (Jonathan Cape) was the more 
important book. It is not without significance that Mr. Cox, 
an economist of European reputation, should turn to this 
aspect of the problems which face us just now. 

Mr. F. A. Simpson's long-expected book on Louis Napoleon 
(Longmans) has appeared. 18186 to 1856 is a period of history 
which is deservedly recciving a good deal of attention at 
present. Itis near enough to our own to be very susceptible 
to the modern method of psychological historical analysis, 
further, a time when many of the dragon’s tecth, 
which we are now harvesting, were sown. 

The Letters of H.W. Furness, the Shakespearean commentator, 
we published in England by Messrs. Constable. At first 
glance they appear to be less interesting then might have been 
expected. They scem to consist mostly of the straightforward 
narration of commonplace events. However, 
such letters on nearer acquaintance prove to possess a good 
deal of charm. Lady Butler's Aulobiography is also issued this 
week by Messrs. Constable. It is illustrated by the author's 
sketches. Messrs. Hutchinson have published a history of 
the Howard family. 
called The Lion and the Rose. There are some attractive 
photographs of the usual family portraits—Iloppners, Knellers, 
and so forth—and there is even a Van Dyck, beside a Mytens 
of Robert Sackville second Earl of Dorset, a character in 
Miss Sackville-West’s book on Knole which was published 
a month or two ago. 

Messrs. Daniel O'Connor publish a beautiful edition of 
The Beggar's Opera, with an introduction by Mr. Oswald 
Doughty. It has some charming portraits and a beautiful 
facsimile title-page. It is interesting to compare the dresses 
with those worn at the Lyric, Hammersmith. The original 
costumes are for the most part very much more ornate, and 
apparently very much less suitable to the characters por- 
trayed. Mrs. Colles, Mrs, Cattley, and Mrs. Cargill, who were 


and is, 


sometimes 





It is by Miss Ethel Richardson and is | 





successive Pollies, for instance, all appear to be wearing the 
actress’s best dress rather than the costume of Mr. Peachum’s 
daughter. If Mr. Ranalow is exactly like the Hogarth 
picture, Mr. Pitt-Chatham, who plays the part in Polly, is 
extraordinarily like Mr. Walker as Captain Macheath. 

There are a good many new novels. The most notable seems 
to be a collection of short Stories, Dreams and Allegories, by 
Olive Schreiner (Fisher Unwin). They are the papers which 
were left unpublished at her death, with the exception of a 
long novel. There is also a good deal of poetry, the most 
interesting book being a new collection of Mr. Conrad Aitken’s 
called Nocturne of Remembered Spring (Martin Secker). 


Mansfield (Mrs. Middleton Murry). She was held by many 
critics to be the best living writer of short stories, and her 
two volumes Bliss and The Garden Parly had a profound 
effect upon her contemporaries. She was an exquisite observer 
and analyst, and profoundly versed in the intricacies of human 
character. But she had that rarer gift, the power of passing 
on her observations almost entirely undeflected to the reader. 
Without being a rigid symbolist she had the power of making 
material objects expressive. Her words were limpid, unob- 
structive and unwarping. A shade of meaning was never 
sacrificed to avoid a verbal awkwardness, but neither was the 
verbal blemish allowed to remain. She was an exquisite 
artist, whose fine work never became finicking. Her death is 
an irreparable loss to the literature of the imagination. 
Tur Lirerary Eprror. 


THE AMERICAN PRESS AND THE NEW YORK 

**EVENING POST.’’* 
Tut history of the origin, development, and power of the 
Press is one of the most interesting and significant things in 
the story of America. Very early the Americans realized 
what Carlyle defined in the celebrated passage on journalism 
in Sartor Resarius which Mr. Nevins has so wisely put on the 
title-page of his book : 


“The journalists are now the true kings and clergy ; henceforth 
historians, unless they are fools, must write not of Bourbon dynasties, 


; und Tudors, and Hapsburgs, but of stamped, broadsheet dynasties, 


and quite new successive names, according as this or the other 
able editor, or combination of able editors, gains the world’s ear.” 

In a community scattered but yet eager for news, the 
printed word is bound to have a special influence. It is 
through this influence that a man is able to realize his 
citizenship and know and excercise his power as a co-partner 
in the State. But the American journalists were not 
content to stop at this intensive function. While they 
physically enlarged the scope of their profession they endowed 
it with further and greater powers. They discovered pub- 
licity in its highest sense and showed how in it lay the remedy 
for many of the iils of representative democracy. Tinally, 
they made first their own countrymen and then the world 
at large see that publicity, though, like all good things, it 
may turn to evil, is a good in iisclf apart from its derivate 
virtues. It is the business of the journalist to endow 
matters with publicity, even though at the moment neither 
he nor, apparently, anyone else can see the reflective valuc 
of the happenings which he chronicles. It is often cnough 
for him that the things have happened. He does his duty 
when he records them. It is for others to find the uses of 
such records. But, of course, the American Press has been 
much more than a machine for discovery and record. No 
Press has exercised greater direct influence, and no Dress 
has been more deliberately uscd as a lever to influence mankind. 
No journalist can ever forget Whitman's deeply moving 
passage on the war “leaders” in the early ’sixties—** years 
that reeled beneath me.” Ifere was the first inspired appre- 
ciation of what the mighty brazen trumpets of the Press 
may do for a great cause among a great people. 

In the hierarchy of the American Press, the New York 
Evening Post has always filled a special position. liver 
since its foundation under the fostering care of Alexander 


Hamilton, greatest of Constitutional publicists, the Post 
has played an important and, on the whole, a_uscful 
and distinguished part in American public life. Though 
the nature of its political * urge”—a word how uscful 


* The Evening Post: a Century of Journalism. By Allan Nevins. New York: 
Boai and Liveright. [85.00 net.) 
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and how ugly—has varied from time to time, it has 
always maintained a high intellectual standpoint and 
also one which, as a rule, could best be described as 
that of the left-centre. Whether it was Cullen Bryant, 
Bigelow, Schurz, White, Godkin, or Villard who sat in the 
editorial chair, the character of the paper was maintained 
and largely the policy on which it was founded. The author 
of the book before us tells us that in the original prospectus 
of the paper, issued at the beginning of the last century, 
i.c., in 1801, occurred the following passage :— 

“The design of this paper is to diffuse among the people correct 
information on all interesting subjects, to inculcate just principles 
in religion, morals and politics, and to cultivate a taste for sound 
literature.” 

Resides being a statement of the journelist’s ideals, as 
simple and natural as it is sound and vivid, this is also a 
prephetic promise which has been well fulfilled. 

it was the good fortune of the present writer when a young 
man to have many long talks with Mr. Godkin, who rust in 
sume ways be considered the greatest editor of the Pust 
and also one of the greatest publicists of whom the English- 
speaking world could boast in the period from 1870 to 1890. 
Godkin at the end of his life was accustomed to take an 

tnglish country-house in Surrey or in some other county 
nexr Londen and have his holiday there. He was a sociable 
man 2s well as a good talker, and he loved to sit on English 
lawns under English trees, to stretch his legs and to have 
his talk out. 


Mr. Nevins gives a very just and balanced view of Godkin’s 
qualities and the defects of those qualitics. Take, for example, 
the following passage :— 

“}his writings upon capitalism show a steady development of 
ideas. He objected to demagoguish attacks upon Capital, a 
word which he disliked, saying that if people called it Savings 
they would have fewer misconceptions. But he was no more 
inclined to defend abuses by capital than abuscs by labor. He 
argued for the creation of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in his first year with the Post. He was more and more alarmed 
by the trusts, both as instruments of economic oppression, and as 
dangerous influences upon the Government. He wanted evil 
combinations sharply attacked and broken up—not ‘regulated 

to prevent monopoly, and in later years much of his zeal in attack- 
ing the high tariff sprang from his conviction that it and the trusts 
were mutual supports. No one inveighed more constantly than he 
against ill-gotten wealth, or against the abuse of money power. 
Ilis editorial on the death of Peter Cooper, who used to boast that 
he never made a dollar he could not take up to the Great White 
Throne, was one of a long series of arguments for a public sentiment 
that would distinguish between honest success and dishonest 
‘success,’ between Peter Cooper and Jay Gould. The chief peril 
to the republic, he wrote in 1886, was worship of wealth: 

‘It is here that our greatest danger lics. The popular hero 

to-day, whom our young men in cities most admire and would 
soonest imitate, is neither the saint, the sage, the scholar, the 
soldier, nor the statesman, but the successful stock-gambler. 
Stocks and bonds are the commonest of our dinner-table topics. 
The man we show with most pride to foreigners is the man who 
has made most millions. Our wisest men are those who can 
draw the biggest checks ; and—what is worst of all—there is a 
growing tendency to believe that everybody is entitled to what- 
ever he cun buy, from the Presidency down to a strect-railroad 
franchise.’ ” 
No doubt Godkin, like so many journalists, was apt to over- 
emphasize and to become teo much the public advocate. 
The poct Quarles in one of his “ Religious Kinblems ” advises 
his readers to enhance their earnestness and zealousness in 
promoting the Kingdom of God. He tells them to “ screw 
their divine theorboes six notes higher.” Godkin was very 
apt to serew his theorbo, not six, but a dozen notes higher. 
Yet, in spite of his vehemence, he was a great journalist, 
as one test will show. It has been said that the hardest 
thing in poetry is to earn the praise of being the poets’ poct. 
Godkin was essentially the journalists’ journalist. No news- 
paper man, however much he differed in theory, could help 
vending Godkin in practice. This was largely because Godkin 
was so austere in presentation and because he ruthlessly cut 
off all the frills. (Frillmakers do not like frills—at any rate 
for home consumption.) Godkin was all dry light, and that 
was exactly what his brother publicists liked and respected. 

“The Evening Post and Nation long exercised a peculiar sway 
in newspaper oflices from Maine to California. Gov. David B. Hill 
romarked to a secretary during the fight Godkin was waging against 
bis machine: ‘I don’t care anything about the handful of Mug- 
wumps who read it in New York City. The trouble with the 
damsed sheet is that every editor in| New’ York State 
reads it!’ Jt was a Western editor who said that only a bold 


And no man ever put the Individualist, Anti- | 
Sovialist, and also Anti-Capitalisiie case better than he did. | 


———__ 
ee made up its mind on any new issue till it saw What 


the Post had to say.’ 

We cannot leave the subject of the Evening Post Without 
saying something as to its admirable War record. 

“When Germany entered Belgium its condemnation was instant 
‘ By this action Germany has shown herself ready to lift an out . 
hand against the whole of Western Europe.’ The paper diq i 
know whether Germany directly caused and desired the tae. 
but it believed that she indirectly caused it, and that she failed 
to prevent it when she might easily have done so. Before fightiy 
had fairly commenced it ventured upon a prophecy which the fute 
of three thrones has fully justified : 

‘The human mind cannot yet begin to grasp the consequenees 
One of them, however, seems plainly written in the book of th 
future. It is that, after this most awful and most wicked of a 
wars is over, the power of life and death over millions of m 
the right to decree the ruin of industry and commerce and finance 
with untold human misery stalking through the land like a plague, 
will be taken away from three men. No safe prediction of actug| 
results of battle can be made. Dynasties may crumble before 
all is done, empires change their form of government. But what. 
ever happens, Europe—humanity—will not scttle back into , 
pesition enabling three Emperors to give, on their individys 
cheice er whim, the signal for destruction and massacre,’ ” 
At the end of 1917 Mr. Villard, who had been with the paper 
as chief proprietor, sold his shares to Mr. 'fhomas W. Lamont, 
Mr. Lamont—it is no secret—bought the paper, not as q 
speculation, but because of certain high ideals in journalism 
and literature which he desired to see carried out. The task 
which he set himself was as oncreus as it was distinguished 
and high-minded, for he came in at the time when news. 
papers were losing, not paying, and when all the prospects 
scemed dark. Happily the difficult time has now passed, 
Mr. Lamont placed the actual working of the paper in the 
hands of Mr. Gay, and just a year ago Mr. Gay organized a 
syndicate into whose hands the ownership of the Evening 
| Post passed. The Evening Post Literary Revicw, edited since 
| 1920 by Mr. Canby, has become one of the most distinguished 
, examples of American literary journalism, while in the body 
of the paper itself all the things of good report in journalism 
| have been strengthened and developed. It is with well 
deserved pride, then, that Mr. Allan Nevins can say that 
“in a period not favourable to increase of circulation, that 
of the Evening Post has risen, under Mr. Gay, to the highest 
point in its history.” Mr. Gay and all concerned with the 
writing and production of the Evening Post have every 
reason to be proud of what they have accomplished and are 
accomplishing. J. Sr. Loe Srracaey, 


en, 








VINCENT VAN GOGH.* 
On the work of Van Gogh there have been during the last 
twenty years two sharp changes of intelligent opinion: “ of 
intelligent opinion ” I say advisedly, the fools having merely 
looped the familiar hemicycle from vulgar abuse to senseless 
adulation. Somewhere about the turn of the century Van 
Gogh was discovered by the young men in Paris ; 
inevitably, given his ideas and the subjects he chose, came to 
be associated with the sentimental philanthropic movement 
of the early nineteen hundreds—with Charles Louis Philippe, 
that is to say, and Pierre Hamp and the young socialistic 
Péguy e tutti quanti. By the writers and reformers an exag- 
gerated emphasis was laid on the literary and pathetic aspeets 
of his work; and this scon led the painters to notice how 
often, indeed, his ideas and sentiments did outrun his art, 
dragging him into vulgarity and didacticism and sometimes 
into downright bad painting. There was a slump in Van 
Gogh. And only now are we beginning to realize that, like 
the little girl in the rhyme, “* when he was good he was very; 
very good,” and that when he was “ horrid’ the horror is 
so crudely, so naively horrible that it can be separated 
easily from the genuine painting ; while the genuine painting 
is of the purest and most vigorous that the nineteenth century 
produced. What we go to Van Gogh for now are his pro- 
digiously nervous drawing and his gloriously unexpected 
harmonics. The literary irrelevances, which he expressed 
rather by a childish ideography—amounting to little more 
than explanatory labels—-than by a pictorial rhetoric deep- 
rooted in his art, we notice no longer. Whence comes the 
paradox that it is casier perhaps to climinate the overtones 
from the pictures of this ex-street-preacher than from those 
of any of his great contemporaries (save Seurat and Cézanne); 


and quite 





* Vineent Van Gogh: a Biographical Study. By Julius Meler-Graefe. Trane 





lated by Joby Molrovd Reeve, 2 vols. Allustrated. London: The Medici Society: 
{43 Se. 
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ee 
all scientific and anti-literary though they believed themselves 
to be. 2 ‘ . : 
Herr Meier-Gracfe's book is the story of an extraordinary 
acter, Which develops gradually from something ‘thot and 
a and ineffective to something not less strong but much 
less hot and therefore much more effective. We watch the 
character gradually changing and improving, not as a flower 
prows and changes, but as a picture. That is the beauty 
of the book. The art of Van Gogh changed profoundly and 
was profoundly influenced ; it was influenced by Rembrandt 
and Millet, by Pissarro, Monticelli and Delacroix, by Seurat 
for a moment, and by Japanese prints. And, while Rem- 
brandt and Delacroix stood by him to the last, because he 





was a genuine artist he gradually saw through and began to 
shake off the cheap sentiment of Millct and never assimilated 
the cheaper prettiness of Montiecili. It is to be regretted 
that he did not see more of that great artist and character 
Seurat, whose influence might well have saved him from 
much tribulation and many absurdities, from Gauguin and 
from an untimely grave. 

It is when Herr Meier-Gracfe is burrowing into the painter 
Van Gogh, when he is laying bare and demon- 


that was : 
i threads and strands in the 


strating the functions of 
man’s temperament which drove him into picture-making, 
that lie is at his best. Sinee painting is but little understood 
it is not surprising that those queer impulses and sensibilities 


those 








| °° Dry light,’ said Bacon, * is 


} criticism ; 


which cause and condition it should be understood hardly | 


at all. Assuredly Herr Meier-Gracfe las not grasped the 
whole complexity—no one has yet done that; but what 
nonsense his imaginative attempt to tell the truth and nothing 
but the truth makes of the Elie Faures and their Fauresque 
vapourings. Unless it be Mr. Roger Fry, no living writer, 
nor dead for that matter, has come so near 
Herr Meier-Gracfe a real and per- 
ceptible connexion between the mind and emotions of a 
man and the tip of a paint »rush. 

Unfortunately, the work being a biography, it is not exclu- 
there was 


has come to establishing 


sively with a painter that the author has to deal : 
Van Gogh the strect-preacher. And, presumably, it is from 
keeping company with this detestable person that the book 

i note is pitched too 


serious fault. 


its one i 
voice is raised ; it breaks almost. 
the Mairie @ Anvers * it expresses the un- 
1° festivities of the people.” 


to sav so. 





has caught 


at n 


igh; the mucnts 
or instance, of 
sullied joy of a manly heart at U 
Perhaps it does, but it is better not 

Nev 
less Protestan 


told. Her 


and influences. 


rtheless, the story of Van Gogh, the man —the humour- 


with a genius for painting —is extremely well 
again it is a tale of devclopment, improvement 
Of these Jast the most important were thie 


brother Theo, Gauguin, and le docieur Gachet. On both the 


art and life of his brother the influence of Theo was con- 
sistently good. ‘Theo was a fine fellow, and Herr Meier- 
Graefe makes us fecl it. Abcut Gauguin he is pleased to be 
sarcastic and ironical, and, in my opinion, unfair. At any 
rate, given another half column, L think I could make out a 


ase for the other side; after all, there is something to be 
+4 
Mtl 


who hss got hold of a 
Mr. 


way of an ass.” 


for running away from a lunitic 
As for le 


called ** the pract 


Jorrocks 
r-pluperfect in th A few 
Van Gogh to suicide; a 


knife. docteur Gachet, he was what 


weeks of him drove poor, crazy 


saner 1 have shot himscii alter as many days. 

German, I cannot teil whether Mr. Holroyd 
exact but I know he 
extraordinarily appetizing book. <A_ reader, 
that what he was reading 
ned, could he 


an might 
Not kni wing 
Reese has made 
produced an 
out ot tie 


Was not 


an translation, has 


secret, could never ees: 


original ; nor, so far enlight« guess how 


the miracie was accomplished. Ifere is a lesson for trans- 


lators in general; a lesson, I fear, by which most of them 
are too slovenly to profit. A few unfortunate blemishes there 
are, ¢.g., “surrounding circumstances,” page 11, Vel. I. ; 
Mr. Reece has got his dates wrong on paye 79, and his grammar 
on j 127, both in the same volume. These little faults 
will perhaps be corrected in the new and cheap edition which 


I assume to be already in preparation; for it is unthinkable 
that a book of such high quality and importance should be 
confined to that not particularly deserving class which is 
Willing to pay three guincas for two hundred pages. The 
reproductions, which account for the price, are copious and, 
on the whole, satisfactory. 

Cuive Bex, 


as in this book | 


TUSI-TALA.* 
Witten posterity comes finally to “ place” the life and works 
of Robert Louis Stevenson it will gain no small advantage 
from the possession of such a book as this. 
Masson has ccllected here the reminiscences of some hundret 
of those who were proud to call him friend. 
all, was it if not his infinite capacity for friendship that drew 
all eyes to that hibiscus-shadowed home of his in Samoa ? 
He gathered friendship to him as the grass gathers dew. 
“From his cradle,” writes Mr. Gosse, fricndship 
incarnate.” Even his books were but the means to further 
friendships. All the world, in fact, was his friend ; and when 
at last, up that steep slope behind Vailima, he was carried 
to his rest, all the world was touched Now the 
magic of his personality has gathered to his name: * R.L.S.” 
is still an incantation, an “ open sesame.” . . . 


AT; ied ae 
Miss Rosaliae 


Fer what, after 





“he was 


to sorrow. 


Besides,» 


there was an irresistible appeal in that lonely figure 
exiled in the Southern Seas that could not be denied. Men 


love the dramatic gesture : it objectifics for them the pent-up 
ache for romance they all must own. 

Hero-worship, not conducive to impartial 
estimation ; and it is significant that * glamour” is a word 
starting from almost every page of this Book of Remembrance. 
the best.” One voice, 
however, ventures above the chorus on a warning note of 
it is the voice of My. William Archer : 

~s used to critic ize the resolute, aggressive optimism of tis 
philosophy and accuse him of a certain suppressiovert. One eveninus 
{ had been saying that he did not make allowance for the amount 
of sheer boredom involved in existence As soon as he heard the 
word ‘boredom’ he turned round upon me and said with slow, 
impressive emphasis: ‘I never was bored in my life!’ I might 
have retorted, but probably didu’t, that this was a fine example of 
the suppressio vert wherewith I reproached him.” 


however, is 


ever 


| A few more such reminiscences would have added weigitt to 


| were the toy-soldiers, winnir 


the volume. It surely is no blasphemy to suggest that the 
whole method of Stevenson's life was an attempt to combat 
the restrictions imposed upon him by nature. What, indeed, 
ng mock battles for him at Davos, 
but a realization in romance of what, in actual fact, he was 
denied ? Hardly a writer in this book fails to mention his 
briiliant, inventive, facile conversation. Was that not, like- 
wise, an escape? His determination to triumph over circum- 
stunce often gives his words an air of bombast : 
* Glad did T live, and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will.” 

He coloured life with hyperbole from his boyhood ; and that 
ideal, romantic ultima Thule of his imagination scemed to have 
been discovered at last when he set up his home in Samon. 
Yet even there, it seems, life necded to be invested with this 
same glamour. Sir Graham Baifour quotes, in his Life, a 
note of Stevenson: “. . . Such a morning as you have never 
seen; heaven upon earth for sweetness ; depth upon depth 
of unimaginable colour; and a huge silence broken only by 
the murmur of the Pacific and the rich piping of a single bird.” 
Ah! we know that * single bird.” 

Certainly never of this 
optimism and its accompanying dramatic gesture. 
book as Miss Musson’s brings it too strongly before the reader. 
Whether her contributors get no further than the pleasant 
of the tea-table (little L scratches his hand 
cooseberries in the 
Advocate, wets his whistle with a friend) or dredge the 
memories of his most intimate associates, all testify to 
loving-kindness. Necessarily the writers concera 
s but little with the 
contributions of Sir Sidney Coivin (*° whea 
‘you feel that 


rooin $ 


Stevenson was aware ageressi 


Such ia 


chit-chat Niis 
gathering Stevenson, the 


de pee 


garden; or 


alike 
large 
themsely: 
portant are the 
you sit with Colvin,” says Sir James Barrie, 


his 


Samoan days. Especially im- 


Stevenson is nearer than in any other mortal! 
fthe atmosphere and he would break 


* Lantern Bearer,’ 


sole 
very slight disturbance o 
"), Kdmund Gosse, 
The esseniial imp in 


into the conversation 
and Miss Flora Masson. 
most vividly seen in this last writer's description of the famous 


stevenson is 


theatricals at Professor Fieeming Jenkin’s house : 


‘The curtain had fallen on a powerful scene in a Greek tragedy 
and the stage was left in the possession of two of the young actors. 
In a momentary reaction against the unrelieved tragedy these two, 
oblivious of their classic draperies, threw themselves into one 
another's arms, performed a rapid war-dance and then flung them- 
selves on to opposite ends of a couch on the stage, with their fect 
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ee 
mecting in a kind of togiet 2 gg et rer Baw 4 a | at critical moments in his career and to compare the gold 
rat » . . n nm e . : 2 . 

snd ied ee ole” an t 7 the om te og wank again.” vs peng om the acer in others. He once made a m: ’gNificent 
: speech, which we believe has never been bettered, abou; the 

For that caaeen, we are told, Stevenson suffered in the | moral tone that should be observed by all public men : 
chilling presence of the Professor “* the very worst ten minutes freely acquitted the particular object of his eriticiem Po 
I ever exper restate in the whole course of my life!” any malpractice whatever, but he went on to declare that “ 
Ne public man must do more than be actually blany less : he 
must avoid all appearance of evil; he must do nothing 


ANOTHER BIOGRAPHY OF MR.LLOYD GEORGE.* | which could possibly lend itself to misunderstanding: he must 


be careful and scrupulous in every detail, remembering that 








Me. E. T. Raymonp has written many biographical picces : 7 | f ' 
which for an intelligible reason have won popularity. He “i temporarily has in his possession a pricel: 38 tradition; 
has shown himself able to paint “a speaking likeness” out | “te behave not merely honestly but also with perfect 
of any pigments, though these were not always numerous, | °° leacy and discretion. How Mr. Raymond can recall that 
that happened to be ready to his hand. For a short time le — - he does, and then say that there was nothing t 
can keep epigrammatie remarks going with ease and effect. | object to in the Mareoni episode is beyond our understanding, 
‘The short piece is evidently his best medium, for in his full Another very curious point of comparison is provided by 
biography of Mr. Lloyd George the colours have become the similarities in the speech which Mr. Lloyd George made 
smudgy and unsatisfactory. The book is, in fact, a failure. when defending himself in the Marconi affair and in his 
One might search far in it for a tolerable epigram. Nor does very recent statements (some of them made at the General 
it hold together ; the last chapter is a nondeseript thing which Election and some in connexion with his American Press 
reads as though it had been written as an independent article contracts) about the humbleness of his home in the country 
for some newspaper; it deals in gossip and describes the and his poverty. When describing his share in the Mareogj 
physical characteristics and the dress of Mr. Lloyd George affair, Mr. Lloyd George said : 

in the manner of those writers who daily dish up the Parlia- “*T have devoted so muc h of my time to politics that, although 


es . I have a profession, supposed to be lucrative, I never made t! 

' , : . 2 netizing e ‘ i Fl 1ade the most 
rent: scene with wl: s intended to be appetizing spice. vy 

mentary scene with what is intended t ppeuzing 6 of it; 1 only practised it just to make a living. When a map 


Mr. Raymond certainly has a facility, but he is sometimes | becomes a Minister he is given a substantial sa lary. and it was very 
the victim of it. | substantial to me, having regard to the life 1 had led up to thet 


. . time as a ble r < his very 
It would have been right to give Mr. Raymond a good | } © a humble solicitor... . But remember this. Eyey 
: | Minister knows his position is provisional and his glories transitory, 


mark if he had been the invertor of the highly fabricated | and he has to take that into account, and must think of th tini 


legend about the conduct of the youthful Lloyd George when | when others, more worthy than hinisclf, will fill the same position, 


° ° ° . re . There are ose oC sidere > j 3 erin 
his uncle was urging him to choose a earecr. ‘The uncle, - There are those to be considered whom he will leave behind, 
. . With regard to mansions, I have only one house which I can 


nee » v . , F OO} or’ silent : 

xecording to the story, put the boy into a rooim f a call my own. It became clear, because of recent occurrences, that 
‘ P : H ° ¢ ‘ z = ~ . 7 Oy ’ . ° 

reflection, and left him with a basket of apples, a Bible. a | the “great mansion” down at Walton Heath was not mine at all, 

box of paints and a penny. When he looked in two hours | They blew up somebody else's property before I even had the lease 


: of it. a ) » Press hi: end 
later, he found that the boy had eaten the apples and was I am sorry to say that some of the Press have been cong 
ee . rary. " That i their very best to create a wr ng impression. I have seen phote- 
, ’ va) » it ov » » bd eo M ” € 
sitting on the Bible painting the penny vellow. mt iS @ | graphs taken at such an angle as to make it look a sort of royal 
strong clue to Mr. Llovd George’s character, if not a fair | palace. The house, including the land, is worth only £2,000. 1 
exposition of it, and it is, of course, a retrospective comment. have one house in Wales. Cannot a man fifty years of age have 
cl ¢ tat man with such a character as one house to call his own? It is rather bard. I built 2 hous 
se for vour statesman a mi such a charac . . P 
wose ior your Ss esmman a ta I i « three or four years ago. Il was so bu sy ¥ ith the Budget that 1 


that, and you are bound to have a very dangerous though a | could not even spend my salary, ; nd built it more or Jess fromm 









very resourceful leader of men. Our chief complaint against | salary. That is my mansion. That is all T have eot in the world 

Mr. Raymond is that he is not serious or responsible cnough Mr. Lloyd George must "et felt that those arguments 

in analysing the effects of Mr. Lloyd George's methods upon | were effective or he would not have repeated them in essence 

public life. Ile may have meant to do so, but he has not | several times, but one is surprised first by their irrelevanee, 

done it. and secondly by the fact that they should have be i 
IIe a well enough by making a very interesting | by the author of the “ delicacy ” speech. 


examination of Mr. Lloyd George’s carly opinions about __ 
eiliien and War. He proves that they were compacted 

of a good deal of ignorance and emotional prejudice, but he RELIGIOUS PERPLEXITIES.* 

ulso proves that Mr. Lloyd George, though he denounced | A survivor of the early Tractarians, being asked whether it 
every act carried through by armed force in the name of | never occurred to the Tract party to extend their very out- 
Great Britain, was not at all opposed to fighting as } sue, spoken criticism of the Anglican system in which they f 
Mr. Lloyd George could apparently have named at any time | themselves to religious conceptions of 2 more fundamente! 
many causes dear to his heart which he would have liked | sort, answered: “Oh, no! They would have thought this 
to see triumphing to the accompaniment of drums and the | very wrong.” Up to a certain point, if not beyond it, New 





tramp ofarmed men. Very interesting, too, are Mr. Raymond's | man’s mind was sceptical; but that work of genius, the 
comments on Mr. Lloyd George's early style. The young | Apologia, leaves the substance of religion untouched. And— 
politician evidently had the ambition to be a “ stylist,” and | omnibus hoe vitium est cantoribus. Of Lightfoot it } beer 
ambition which was mere than usually audacious in one to | said that “he dabbled in fundamentals ” ; the parte pris 
whom English was only a second tonguc. Mr. Raymor vitiates the atmosphere of the evidential school; Pitt’ 





judgment of Butler’s Analogy was that it raised more doub 
than it solved. The science of Apologetic hes, not un 


points out that in 2 pronouncement about Ireland wh 
Lloyd George published when he was nineteen there w 
such words as “riant”’ and “ fuscous.” Well, wisdom at | deservedly, an indifferent reputation ; and it says much for 
Wl events in this respect came with years, and Mr. Lloyd | the irrepressible vitality of Principal Jacks that, in spite of 
George learned how much more impressive end how much | twenty years in the editorial chair of the Hibbert Journal 





more cloquent he could be by finding new uses for old words | “* his eye is not dim, ner his natural force abated.” The per 
und for immemorial similes. The book, however, gradually | plexities with which-these lectures deal are religious, not 
tails off until it ends with the gossipy addendum which we ecclesiastical: primary, not secondary; and faced, not 
have mentioned. evaded : the book appeals to the lay mind. It deals, in fact, 

Mr. Raymond whitewashes Mr. Lloyd George in the Marconi | with some of the central problems of religion in general and 
nffair, praises him for almost everything he did during the | Christianity in particular; and it will come as a relief to 
War (even for the Paris speech in which Mr. Lloyd George | those who, while dissatisfied with the thinness of modern 


derided his own Commander-in-Chief), and positively believes, | theology, are, consciously or unconsciously, seekers alter 
in spite of all the indisputable proofs to the contrary, that | God. . 
Mr. Lloyd George foresaw and achieved the Unity of Command | t is often said that the larger and less dogmatie tendencies 
expressed in the appointment of Marshal Foch as Generalissimo. | at work in modern religion water down the hardness of life 
It is a curious and, we are sorry to say, not an edifying | and the austerer sayings of Christ. The very reverse is the 
experience to re-read some of Mr. Lloyd Georg:'s speec hes lease. It is ecclesiastical Christianity which does so. A 
° Mr. Lioyd George: a Biography. By E. 7. Raymor nd. Mlustrated. London: * Religious Pugleitics, By L. P. Jacke, DD. Lorden: Hodder and St ton. 
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religion of formula and ritual provides a way of escape— 
f. + those who can accept it ; it is only when we recognize 
0 : as : on aa 
the futility of evasions of this kind that we find ourselves 
in the gt vat spaces and on the wind-swept heights :— 

” Let nobody suppose that, when Christianity has been reduced 
to its simplest and most intelligible form, it will be found an easy 
oligi mn to put into practice. It will be found immensely more 
rege . ” 
difficult than before. 

These lectures are an enlargement of Browning’s— 

“Wow very hard it is to be 
A Christian!” 

Dr. Jacks lays stress on the essential adventure of living—in 
religion as elsewhere ; an adventure which the strong accept 
and the weak decline: to live is to live dangerously and on 
and th a § 

the edge of things. And everyone is at once strong and weak, 
courageous and cowardly :— 

“ Religion is a power which develops the hero in the man at the 
expense of the coward. . « « Faith is neither a substitute for 
reason nor an addition to it. It is nothing else than reason grown 
courageous—reason raised to its highest power, expanded to its 
highest vision. . + «+ There is such a thing as the will-to- 
disbelieve ; and, if we fall under its power, we shall indeed be well 
protected from fraud, but ill-equipped for the creation of new 
values, either in our own life or in that of others, which is the prime 
business of man. For this we need the will to believe that the new 
yalues are possible, which the will-to-disbelieve can always doubt. 

The writer is, perhaps, too indiscriminate in his belittlement 
of * isms “—Catholicism, Protestantism, Anglicanism, Modern- 
ism, Trinitarianism, Unitarianism, or any other. They are, 
indeed, secondary ; but ** he jests at scars that never felt a 
wound”; in the older Churches their power for evil is still 
ereat. Formula is, no doubt, a thing morally indifferent ; 
ba] a ° Py . . 
neither, if we accept it, are we the better, nor, if we reject it, 
are we the worse. But when confessions of faith and articles 
of belief are imposed under threat of spiritual penalties, they 
cease to be mere matters of formula, and enter into the moral 
sphere. That “the Christian religion, in the course of its 
long history, has become entangled with a multitude of things 
which do not properly belong to it” is true; ‘* with philo- 
sophies, with dogmatic systems, with political ideas, with 
the vested interests of great institutions, and especially with 


the habits of mind which have grown up with these things : | 


this last, the entanglement with deeply entrenched habits 
of mind, being the most formidable of them all.” There is 
another side to this, for which the reader may refer to Taine’s 
famous Book V., ** On the Church,” in the last volume of the 
Origines. But these elements, however unavoidable, have 
been, and are, over-emphasized to such a degree that 
a caricature of religion is presented. And Dr. Jacks is on 
solid ground when he insists that :— 

“Christianity, in the official, or authorized presentation of it, 
is a smothered religion; smothered almost to the point of total 
asphyxiation and collapse, but not quite. It has an unauthorized 
version ; and it is this that has kept it alive and defied the smotherers 
even to this day.” 





DIPLOMATIC PRACTICE.* 


Turrr was a tendency after the outbreak of the Great War to 
lay the main responsibility for this disastrous tragedy upon 
the old diplomacy. It was not only particular diplomatists 
and particular policies that were attacked. The whole of 
the members of the diplomatic body were involved in the 
same condemnation. They were accused of representing 
not the people but a class, and of betraying the interests 
of the nations in order to bring profit to capitalists and 
munition makers. ‘Their methods were described as equally 
base with their aims, and their language as false-friendly 
and full of duplicity and reserves. 

All this was to be changed by making the conduct of business 
between nations public and subject to democratic control 
and putting it into the hands of men above suspicion of 
aristocratic predilections and untrammelled by diplomatic 
tradition. Of this idea President Wilson made himself the 
champion. Secret diplomacy was condemned in the first of 
the Fourteen Points, and in the fateful conferences that 
followed the Armistice the professional diplomatists were 
thrust aside in favour of a committee of eminent amateurs. 

The Treaty of Versailles, which was the outcome of their 
efforts, and its present results can hardly be said to have 
justified this proceeding. Moreover, as is once more pointed 





* 4 Guide to Diplomatic Practice, By the Rt. Hon. Str Ernest Satow, G.C.M.G., 
LL.D. 2 vols, London: Longmans, (423. uet.] 








| up the case against the Kaiser and his Ministers ;_ it 
| explains the ery for democratic control. 








out by Sir Ernest Satow, in spite of all the talk about open 
diplomacy and democratic principles, the procedure at the 
conferences strictly followed diplomatic tradition, for the 
best of reasons—namely, that no other course was found 
to be possible. As for democratic control, the nations for tie 
most part have still to be content with the measure of control 
supplied by the fact that their purse-strings are in the hands 
of their representatives in Parliament. For diplomacy, which 
is the conduct of all business arising between sovereign powers, 
is too intricate and difficult an art to be handled by those 
who have not studied its technique, and often of too delicate 
a nature to be safely exposed to the rough and tumble of 
public debate. 

The main value, from the point of view of the general 
public, of Sir Ernest Satow’s Guide to Diplomatic Practice, the 
first edition of which appeared in 1917, is that it makes 
perfectly clear how great a technical equipment and what long 
and varied experience are necessary to the diplomatist. It 
is this—though the book is primarily intended for actual 
or would-be diplomatists—that gives it an interest and a 
value for every intelligent student of affairs. The author 
is not quite right in saying that it is the first work of the kind 
to appear in the English language ; but its only predecessor, 
i. C. Grenville-Murray’s Embassies and Foreign Courts, 
though still of value, was last printed in 1856, and is on a very 
much smaller scale, and the present work is the first that 
can bear comparison with such foreign mannals as Pradicr- 
Fodéré’s Cours De Droit Diplomatique. The appearance of 
its second edition is thus an event of some importance, more 
especially in view of all that has happened since its first 
publication. 

It must be confessed that an examination of the changes and 
additions made is somewhat disappointing. In the preface 
to the first edition the author said that diplomatic incidents 
during the War were not discussed because the data were 
insufficient. For the most part they remain undiscussed 
in the new edition. The section on Conferences has been 
enlarged and the ultimatum of 1914 have been added to 
Chapter X.; * but otherwise,’ says Sir Ernest Satow, ** there 
is no change to be noted in diplomatic practice up to the 
present date.” At first sight this seems to be in flat contra- 
diction with the statement of Professor Alison Phillips, in the 
article ** Diplomacy ” in the new volumes of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, that * the general effect of the World War on the 
principles and practice of diplomacy has been very great, 
for better for worse.” But the contradiction is more 
apparent than real; for Sir Ernest Satow is concerned rather 
with the technique than with the practice of diplomacy in 
the wider sense, or in effect in the rules of diplomacy and 
the practice based upon them little or no change has been 
made. In the diplomatic incidents growing out of the War, 
as Professor Phillips points out, it was found sufficient to 
apply the old rules to new circumstances. 

Of the many wise and good things in this work one may be 
specially recalled, in view of what has happened since the 
first edition appeared. ‘* The moral qualities of statesmen,” 
says the author, ** have not kept pace with the development 
of the means of action at their disposal.” That really sums 


or 


also 
The men in power 
are now armed with lethal weapons of an effectiveness utterly 
without precedent, which in the hands of rogues or fools might 
wreck the world. The problem is how to ensure that they 
shall not be misused, It is a question which has not vet 
been answered, and is very probably unanswerable; for 
collective folly has often proved more dangerous than the 
folly of individual persons. One thing is certain, namely, 
that peace will not be secured by scrapping the traditions 
of the diplomatic service ; for peace is the true end of diplo- 
macy, and for one war which diplomatists have failed to 
avert there have been a dozen imminent perils of war, of 
which the public has never heard, which have been averted 
by a wise diplomacy. 

We venture to make, in conclusion, a few criticisms and 
suggestions. In Chap. III., § 19, mention is made of the list 
of State Papers (Foreign) anterior to 1782 published by the 
Record Office in 1904, but nothing is said of the continuation 
of this List (to 1837) published in 1914 (Lists and Indexes, 
No. XLI.), which is of importance owing to the re-arrangement 
and renumbering of the volumes. It should be noted that 
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the serics covering the correspondence connected with the 
Congresses and Conferences, January, 1814, to December, 
1822 (F.O. 92), is omitted from this printed list, and that the 
Legation Archives are now stored at Cambridge. The re fer- 
tussian archives 


ence to Langlois and Stcin (1891) for the 

seems now to be of doubtful value. The assertion that 
semi-independent States are not empowered to maintain 
permanent missions now needs further modifieaticn ; the 
ease of the Trish Free State might have been dealt with in 
g 208. Chap. V., ¢ 62, on the question of sovereign titles at 
the Congress of Vienna, is not strictly accurate. None of 


ok’ a higher title at the Congress, so far 
as we In the Final Act the common formula is 
“shall assume,” implying the bestowal of the title by the 
Powers : ¢.g., Art. I. : * He shall assume with the other titles 
that of Czar, King of Poland.’ The only exception is in 
Art. XXVL., which me rely places on record the fact that the 
King of Great Britain and Ircland had exchanged his title of 
Elector of Hanover for that of King, and that this substitution 
had been already recognized by the Powers individually. 
We suggest that for the Conference of Aix-la-Chapelle a more 
satisfactory reference than to Professor Alison Phillips’s 
Modern Europe would be to the same author's Confederation 
of Europe, in which the proceedings at the Conference are tar 
more fully dealt with. 


the sovereigns ** t 


are aware, 





** REFLECTIONS.’’* 


* as the 


MR. EDMOND X. KAPP’S 


Tue Concise Oxford Dictionary defines “ caricature 








* grotesque representation of person or thing by over-emphasis ; 


on characteristic treits.” If that is a true definition, then all 
of Mr. Kapp’s drawings are more than caricatures, because a 
of them are conscious designs. They are “ reflections ” on 
personalities, witty but sympathetic; they represent an 
interested probing. But they also aesthetic creations in 
themselves; they will please without reference to their 
subjects. This combination, surely, turns illustration into art. 
Mr. Kapp expresses the personality as he feels it. ‘It is 
rather to express in line and form the imaginative response of 
his mind to the impact of personality, something more intuitive 
and Jess conscious than criticism, and not necessarily in the 
atmosphere of comedy,” Mr. Binyon writes in his introduction. 
That is true. Drawings like those of his charwoman, of 
Madala, of Einstein, of Rabindranath Tagore, are full por- 
traiture, very well done. Mr. Kapp has felt in these cases no 
need for over-emphasis of any one aspect. The drawings 
become emphatic by the accumulation of well-observed and 
well-expressed detail. He shows us, on the other hand, only 
the back of Mr. Clement Shorter, but that is filled out and is 
sufficient. For the North American Highbrow (what an 
excellent drawing !), for Mr. Rummel, for Miss Harriet Cohen, 
for Mr. Hyndman the mere outline is enough. Mr. Kapp’s 
outline is very expressive. The rhythm and certainty of his 
drawing show themselves most obviously in these works and 
jn the purely aesthetic 4a Arrangement of Lines. Witty as a 
reflection, the Rev. R. J. Campbell is, perhaps, the only 
drawing that is not satisfactory as a design. The sweeping 
and violent lines are not balanced or inevitable in direction. 
Mr. George Graves, Mr. Harold Samuel and Symphony Concert 
“ Tutti” supply Mr. Kapp with themes for compositions that 
embrace the figure. ‘The last drawing has not, unfortunately, 
reproduced as well as the simpler work and it is regrettable 
that it included. It was remarkable in Mr. Kapp’s 
exhibition, but it ‘loses caste” in his book by the accident 
of a mechanical process. Busoni Playing Beethoven is a really 
masterly little drawing, in which strength and solidity are 
obtained with surprising economy. It is almost sculptural. 
Such work makes us regret that Mr. Kapp has not tried for a 
fuller development of his powers in paint and in freeing himself 
from his personalities. But the artist must follow his own 
impulse, and we should be sorry to lose his “ reflections.” 
That he has a poctie vision, not in subject only, but in the 
relations of masses is manifested in the suggestive drawing 
Lonely Road. Enough has been said to show Mr. Kapp’s 
wide range and his skilful adaptation of method to subject. 
Unhampered either by a convention of * funniness” or an 
equally deadening convention of seriousness, Mr. Kapp is 
always sincere, and expresses adequately his original and 
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was 





~. Leflections 
Binvon and W. 


By Edmond X. Kapp. 
H. Davies. London: 


With introductory comments by Laurence 
Jonathan Cape. [10s, 6d. net.) 


| the legal structure of to-day. 


l | 








of the finance system of the Ancien Régime, which contribute 





“gs . a 
critical feeling about people. He is a critic of men who talks 


in terms, not of psychology, but of art. The publishers 
produced a delightful book, well printed and well 





have 
arranged, 





MODERN FRANCE. 


Modern France is a companion volume to M 


ye 
edteval F 





To help him tell his ‘story of the life of a great be 
Mr. Tilley has gathered about him an élite of enecish. 
whose names are well known to any student of French, , t 
has lent to them his own talent of being learned, brief a) | 


readable at the same 


with creat success— 


time. Each aims—and on the Whol 
at calling forth a clear picture of the periog 
with whic! h he is dealing and bringing its salient features jps 
prominence by omitting details of no special significanc 
Messrs. E. Bourgeois and A, Aulard are responsibk 
most of the relative'y long chapter on History. In 
subsidiary to it appear, for the first time, 
sketches of the Army and Navy. M. Ph. » Who com. 
piled the first volume on the Revolution jn the Lavisse Hisioj, 





ance, 





for the 
chapters 
complete his 


Sagnac 





tories) 
SULICa) 





Wire 
de la France Contemporaine, then gives an exceedingly jnte. | 
esting and able description of Economic and Social Life, This 








comprehensive survey is the more notable in that the materig\, 
for it had to be gathered mostly from the original document 
Mr. G. B. Perrett depicts concisely the folly and viciousnes 





or 


so largely to the disaster of 1789. M. de Lapradelle, |i; 
Messrs. Award and Bourgeois, a professor in the University 
of Paris, shows the Law of the Old Order brought out ¢ 
confusion by Napoleon, whose Civil Code is the framework o! 
Mr. Tilley’s chapters on Edy. 
vation and Learning and the Literature of the Sixteenth 
Century are grateful reminders of his The Literature of th 
French Renaissance. Thanks to him, it is easier to understand | 
the immense influence of the Liitle Schools of Port-Royal 
whose spirit has dominated French education down to th 
present day. “It is due to Port-Royal that in no country 
in the world is the study of the vernacular for its own sake s | 
much honoured as in France.’ The editor takes upon himsel{ 
likewise the réswmé of the literature of the seventeenth cen 
tury. Ile and Mr. Lytton Strachey are among thie few of 
our literati who can write of the Classic age with true sym 
pathetic insight. Mr. IL. F. Stewart, of Cambridge, deak 
cannily with the yeastly ferment of the eighteenth century, 
Mr. Tilley, after taking French letters through Romanticism 
and the Empire, hands them over to a Frenchman, MM. Gow 
zague Truc, who is not so successful. There are 
architecture, on art, and on music. For a bit of entertain 
ment, let the lover of the theatre turn to the review of tl 
stage, its actors, scenery, and customs by M. Alphonse Séche, 
of the Comédie-Frangaise. Mr. Robinson’s exposition o 
philosophy has the merit of being agreeable reading even fu 
the layman and the fault of being too short. French thinking 
has so long and so powerfully influenced European though 
that more extensive treatment of it would have been justified 
Succinct summaries of mathematics and science, for ever allie 
of philosophy in France, follow and end these many pages 
good reading. 

The bibliographies are well chosen and the index capable 
The student of any special branch of French life or letters wi 
receive from this Companion to French Studies a valuable sens 
of unity ; he will understand how very clescly the arts an 
sciences have been knit with the history of the French people 
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POETS AND POETRY. 


‘““THE INDICATOR’S” VERSE.t 


oh 


“I po not believe,” wrote Leigh Hunt in the collection of his 
verses which Moxon printed so finely for the subscribers 0 
1882, “that other generations will take the trouble to rake 


for jewels in much nobler dust than mine. Posterity is to | 
rich and idle.” Ifunt was often wrong in his estimates, but 


never more so than in this. Who will claim for posterity—- 


ED 


Cambridge 





© Modern France: a Companion to French Studics, 
at the University Press. [(35s.] 

t The Poetical Works of Leiwh vat. 
University Press. (78. net.) 


sy A. Tilley. 
Edited by H. 8. Milford. Oxford; at th 
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anxiety in his veteran 
and whirling words of his youth, 
final collected edition 


Mir. Milford and the 


the wild 
in planning his own 


without 


f r all his caution 
as he awaited ith, reckoned 
Oxford University Press. 

That an act of editorial justice to I 
perfectly clear. The “ beautiful old man” 
sunset, as he fe ndly conceived, not without an occasional smile 
from Queen Victor herself, and once certainly with a gift 
from her private purse, was not likely to treat fairly the revo- 
lutionary young and his utterances of forty years ago. 
There were things to forgive and forget, and verses, even 
the most poetical of them bore, too often, painful associations ; 
and the campaign of northern reviewers, the cat-calls and broad 
grins had reduced Hunt’s opinion of his powers in verse to 
the ground. “The Nymphs,” for example, a melodious 
passage of echoes from antique Greece, and perhaps the 
finest sustained poem that Hunt wrote, disappeared from the 
canon altogether. Even Shelley’s admiration could not save 
it. In this state generally did Hunt leave the careless raptures 
of his reformist youth, and after his death matters grew worse 
with him. Interpreting the Byron squabbles and the Harold 
Skimpole scandal against him, crities condemned, editors 
patronized, and the impression of a feckless scribbler and a 
babbler of green fields was fostered. Neither contempt nor 
atronage in Hlunt’s case is excusable. We should remember 
Shelley's last voyage to the friend who in after years appeared 
to the chance visitor so radiant and Elysian. 

Hunt's verse forms a solid enough volume. It is of many 
kinds; its author was ever ready to put forth novelty, just 
as in the evenings with his inimical friends the Carlyles he 
talked surprisingly late and lasted surprisingly well. Of 
poctry in what he calls the * he is not, and 
thought himself, representative, but we cannot 
better his own allegory of the rose and acacia, not frowned 
out of their sphere of grace and colour by the oak and pine. 
If one is to weigh only faults and ignore virtues, in the way 
that Mr. Blackwood’s young men sct about the Vale of Health 
sonnetteer and Examiner renegado, Leigh Hunt will come off 
‘ Her taste for rural sights *°—atrocious 
taste: “ A clipsome waist ”—have a care, Sir!: ‘“ But what ? 
The torch gone out! So long too! See,”’—is this George 
the Third ? One might fill a page with these doleful errors. 
But, a hundred years having passed, such things no longer 
stand out as the signal for an orgy of hatred against Hunt, 
his friends, his wife, his *‘ unfortunate children.’ We may 
even see merits in the freedom which he was rash enough to 
claim; if the train of Bacchus had included Hunt, he could 
scarcely have left a livelier picture than this :— 


“ 


Tunt as poct was due is 
who spent his 


man 


highest sense ” 


he seldom 


poorly many a time, 


. Bounding they come, and twirl, and thrust on high 
Thei ir thyrsuse s, as they would rouse the sky; 
And hurry here and there, in loosened bands, 
And trill above their heads their cymballed hands : 
Some, brawny males, that almost show from far 
Their forceful arms, cloudy and muscular ; 
Some, smoother females, who have nevertheless 
Strong limbs, and hands, to fling with and to press ; 
And shapes, which they can bend with heavenward glare, 
And tortuous wrists, and backward streaming hair . . . 


The vitality which kicked over the traces in Hunt's earlier 
work sufficed to distinguish his long career as a verse writer. 
Ile tried many subjects, many modes, and whether story or 
sonnet, each new running of his 
him quick and gay, delighting and delighted, confusing in 
his personal way his glorifications of men and seenes with 
their actualities. The swift appreciation which is his mark as 
critie gives us from his pen a remarkable quantity of translated 
verse, most vividly reset; ‘* This,’ in all 
his rhymings, “ is perfect pleasure.’ 
“Wit, poet, prose-man, party-man, translator— 
Hunt, your best title yet is INpIcaror.” 


satire or sone, vein shows 


he seems saying 


EDMUND BLUNDEN. 








FICTION. 


—— 
A STUDY IN TEMPERAMENTS.* 

Mr. Wiywoon Broun is well known in America as a journalist, 
but—untless we are mistaken—this is his first novel. The 
first thing that strikes us about the book is the sharp, clean 
gerne y of its execution. This is not only because it 
is almost entirely about eflicient, businesslike people: it is 
aden the writer hin if is efficient and sines« lil Bf 
knows what he wants to sav and. be ine an eliicient person, he 


says it with precision and vi awn ter 
says it with precision and vigour. There is 


or effects. Nor is this efficiency merely superficial. The 
h ; 

characterization and the psychology are equally right. Mr. 
ars we feel, has studied psychology—possibly, realizing 


the practical utility of psychology nowadays, he took 
in it—and so, when the development of his 

psychelogical detail, it gets it—just the right kind and the 
right amount. Similarly, in order that shall be no 
mistake about the realism, Mr. Broun incidentally introduces 
real characters. We catch a fleeting glimpse of ‘ Copey, 


a course 
story requires 


there 


otherwise Professor Copeland of Harvard, and also---more 
surprising still—of Mr. Heywood Broun himself : 

“*'Phere’s a newspaper man over ia that corner I'd like to have 
you meet,’ said Peter. 

‘Who is it ?’ 

‘His name’s Heywood Broun. He's on Fhe World.’ 


“Which one do you mean?) ‘The one shave ?’ 
‘No, the other one.’ 


‘I'm too busy,’ said Pat. 


with the 


*T can’t be bothered ....’” 


This is not egotism: it is simply correctness. Mr. Broun is a 
well-known newspaper man and a well-known newspaper man 
is required, so in goes Mr. Broun. That Mr. Broun happens 
also to be the author of the novel is a pure coincidence. Nor 
is the passing peep at real people a device for achieving a 
superficial effect of realism. It is merely a high light here and 


| there among the fictional realism. 


A reader who had followed us to this point might conclude, 
from what we have said, that The Boy Grew Older is a purcly 
machine-made production, an empty simulacrum of no human 
Nothing of the kind: for the chief virtue of the 
book is that it is alive. The characters are alive and engage 
our sympathies, and the slory has a human pathos entirely 
free from sentimentality. 


significance. 


This is the story. Peter Neale, a successful sporting 
journalist, falls in love with and marries Maria Algarez, 
a famous dancer. Ilis temperament and _ ideals are 


practical, utilitarian, businesslike: hers are purely artistic. 
Soon after the birth of their son, Maria, whose artistic tem- 
perament conflicts with and revolts against maternity, dis- 
appears, and Peter is left to take cave of the child with the 
help of an old Irish servant. Years pass. The child occupies 
and absorbs him more and move as time goes on. Meanwhile, 
he hears again from Maria, who is in Europe. She has been 
compelled, after the birth of the child, to abandon dancing 
but she has taken up singing, and now, after years of study, is 
famous as a singer throughout Europe. Teter is determined 
that Pat shall be kis son, with kis temperament and 
ideals, but at moments he is haunted by the fear that the boy 
may take to art—become a singer like his mother. Peter 
cannot understand the attraction and significance of a musica! 
sareer. ‘* Newspaper work’s real,” he says. “ It’s got roots 
into life. It is life. It makes people in the world a little 
different. Singing is just something you go and hear in the 
evening.” That is his view, but at the back of that view lies 
the real reason for his antipathy. Singing, dancing, the 
artistic temperament, represent for Peter the force 
drove Maria from him and may some day rob him of his 
beloved Pat. For Maria, on the other hand, art and emotion 
are the prime realities. We get a charming glimpse into her 
character in a conversation with Peter, when they meet 
seventeen years later, in Paris. “* Now let’s both make a 
solemn promise, Maria,” says Peter, “ to tell nothing but the 
truth without letting emotion or anything like that come in.” 
*¢ But then,” Maria replies, “ it would not be the truth.” 
The rest of the story may be told in a few words. 
becomes, like his father, a journalist, but he is dissatisfied. 
The ideals of the eflicient journalist are not his ideals, He is 
fond of literature and music, and when Maria comes to New 


which 


Pat 





* The Boy Grew Older. By Beywood Broun. "a ndon : Putnam. liza. Gd, net} 
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York he and Peter and Maria meet and Maria tries his voice 
and encourages him to go with her to study in Paris. The boy 
goes, but Peter refuses to go with them. In spite of his love 
for them, his own practical newspaper ideal holds him and we 
leave him absorbed in a huge new journalistic scheme. 

The danger in such a story—the story of a contrast in tem- 
peraments—is that the characters will tend to become types 
representing each the attitude towards life for which he stands 
with a rigid consistency impossible to real human beings. 
Mr. Broun by his breadth of outlook escapes this completely. 
He knows—and he shows in his story—that behind typical 
classes of temperament there is a common humanity, a single 
great class of human beings each trying to achieve a vague, 
half realized ideal towards which he is impelled by inescapable 
instincts. The ideal may be symbolized in a great variety of 
temporal forms, forms which afford to each individual some 
scope for self-expression ; but under this pursuit of the form 
—whether the form be sporting journalism, operatic singing, 
the governing of an Empire or the cobbling of boots—is 
hidden the unceasing pursuit of a fuller and fuller life. 





PIRACY. By Michael Arlen. (Collins. 7s. 6d. net.})— 
Mr. Arlen’s novel is queerly dissatisfying. It is irritating. 
And yet it must be spoken of respectfully ; and it must be 
spoken of vaguely because there is something in it that fails 
to come out. It would seem as if Mr. Arlen were immature 
and dark, piratical and interesting—like Marlay, his hero. 
There is no unity in his structure or style. Pamela Star, the 
mysterious beauty, the plumber’s daughter, fabulously rich 


and only known to the world by a portrait of John’s, suddenly | 


found by Marlay in a chinchilla coat in Down Street, is too 
unannounced. Marlay himself is incomplete. Will the 
sequel that the publishers advertise remedy this? Mr. 
Arlen’s style, too, is incomplete. He has not shed Henry 
James. He has not even shed Wilde, and so many of his 
epigrams are stale that we doubt the originality of those that 
we do not recognize. Mr. Arlen is clever and inclined to 
“snappy” comments on very contemporary life. He is 
too fond of dragging in literary references. He has not, 
indeed, shed the essay. If he is ever clear of these faults 
and of Socicty ladies, and if he can learn precision, we may 
find him to be a great novelist. In the meantime, he is worth 
reading. 

MINUET AND FOX-TROT. By Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. (Ifutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.)—There are a dozen short 
storics in this volume. Mr. and Mrs. Castle continue to be 
well-bred and readable, and though seldom inordinately thril- 
ling, they are never actually dull. These collaborators are 
distinguished by many of the qualities which go to make 
Mrs. Katharine Tynan a respected as well as a popular 
authoress. They find it possible, for instance, to take a 
benevolent view of human nature without entirely neglecting 
that modern “problem of evil” the subconscious mind. 
Such a safe and courteous philosophical compromise must 
be one of the greatest assets of a popular writer: the pity 
of the pessimist disconcerts our pride, but the sympathy 
of the meliorist exhorts and exalts, like a tactful sermon. 
Mr. and Mrs. Castle need not fear for their public ; it is bound 
to them by a tic more subtle and romantic than mutual 
benefit. 

THE LADY IN QUESTION. By George Robey. (Nash 
and Grayson. 6s. net.)—Mr. Robey takes an unfair advan- 
tage from his own personality. We snigger at many of the 
written words of his book’ because the vision comes to us 
of how he would have said them. The crude things that 
are good enough for the comedian to “ get across the foot- 
lights * stand naked and a little ashamed in print. Twins 
and choleriec Uncle Josephs become vulgar and dull without 
Mr. Robey’s living personality. And yet the book is more 
amusing than we should have expected. Mr. Robey has 
observed life humorously and kindly, and he gives us his 
vision of it in an unpretentious way. But for the occasional 
passages of insight and drollery we must suffer much tedious 
funniness. It is really only Mr. Robey’s eyebrows through 
the print that make us laugh. The book is composed of 
short stories ; in all of them Mr. Robey figures as the foolish 
husband, always innocently certain that everything would 
have been all right but for a little accident and the 


unreasonableness of his wife. 








a 

THE FOOL OF DESTINY. By Rolf Bennett and Kathy. 
rine Harrington. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.)—An amusing Piece 
of commercial fiction of the film-serial type, unhampered by 
any attempts at characterization or realism. In the firg 
fifty pages you are served with shipwreck, a dope fiend, a 
cocaine-suicide, a secret pearl fishery, a pair of true lover 
and an astounding number of journalese clichés. 

ABOUT LIFE. Stories by Basil Watson (‘ Ensign’). (Duck. 
worth. 7s. Gd. net.)—A series of very “ hearty ” sketches 
concerning such topics as soldiering, racing, boxing, shooting, 
&e. The stories, with one exception, are vigorous and good 
of their kind, and the whole book seems to smell of well. 
polished pigskin. 

D’ARCY CONYERS. By Bertal Heency. (Ifodder ang 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—A hark-back to the magazine fiction of 
the ‘cighties. We have that little Canadian village by the 
lake ** where D’Arcy went to school,” and a simple, moral 
faith which believes that nothing “* tends more to wholesome. 
ness of manhood than the awakening of the soul where nature 
is both beautiful and friendly.” The book is a wholesome 
stick of maple sugar candy. 

THE FRLM MYSTERY. By Arthur B. Reeve. (Ilodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—Those who are curious as to the world 
of American cinema artists will acquire a great deal of informa. 
tion as to their mode of life in this novel. The details 
of the taking of the films, methods as to rehearsal, &c., are 
more original than the detective story of which they are the 
mise en scone. 








ry. r 
OTHER BOOKS. 
AN AUSTIN DOBSON ANTHOLOGY OF PROSE AND 
VERSE. (Dent. 6s.) 

Mr. Edmund Gosse, who contributes a Preface to this 
volume, has the pleasure of praising both a father and a son in 
one short notice. The former, the late Austin Dobson, Mr. 
Gosse calls with some justice ** a writer who, in his own sphere, 
was almost perfect”; while he commends the latter, Mr. 
Alban Dobson, the poet’s youngest son and the compiler of 
this anthology, for his filial piety. Mr. Alban Dobson has, 
indeed, done his work well and given us a very pleasant little 
selection of verses and short passages of prose from his father’s 
work, which was by no means limited in quantity, notwith- 
standing its narrow range. He has also given us a Biographical 
Note and a short Bibliography. The verse is perhaps noi 
quite so well chosen as the prose, but there is little cause to 
quarrel with the anthologist in either. Austin Dobson was not 
one of those unequal writers who gain by having their work 
pruned and their best passages carefully set aside ; and most 
persons who know his work at all (and, granted some literary 
taste on the part of a reader, to know it is to admire it) will 
prefer to have it in bulk,or at least to select whole volumes 
rather than a number of chosen passages. But, every year, 
there will be more and more newcomers to the reading public 
* who know not” Dobson, and for them this anthology will 
provide an excellent range of “ tasting samples ”’ of the poet 
and essayist’s exquisite wares. And, where Austin Dobson is 
concerned, to taste is to hunger for more. 


GIVING AND RECEIVING. By E. Y. Lucas. 
6s. net.) 

Mr. Lucas has an inexhaustible vein of genial essay-writing, 
and this volume is as good as his others. Lis range of subject 
is wide ; but everything he touches takes upon it the same 
suavity and ease. The most important essay in this collection 
is on * The Evolution of Whimsicality ”’ ; init Mr. Lucas traces, 
with examples, the rise of the intimate style through Sterne, 
Cowper, Lamb, and Hood to Sir James Barrie and Mr. Max 
Beerbohm. It is to this Whimsical School that Mr. Lucas 
belongs ; and for all its gracefulness it has disadvantages. 
There is always a taint of dishonesty in a writer who is mock- 
intimate with readers- he cannot know; it is, moreover, 4 
flattery against which a sensitive reader will rebel. 


NOTES ON RUTLAND BOUGHIITON’S THE IMMORTAL 
HOUR. By A. J. Sheldon. (Cornish Bros. 1s. net.) 

Mr. Boughton was certainly perverse in calling his essen- 
tially lyrical opera a * music-drama.”’ It has none of the 
complexity of Wagner and hardly needed the detailed 
analysis provided by Mr. Sheldon. However, the audiences 
that still flock to the Regent Theatre will be wise to read Mr. 
Sheldon’s synopsis, for the crabbed and cryptic paragraph on 
the theatre programme obscures rather than explains the 
plot. The Immortal Hour has been subjected to much con- 
flicting criticism, but it is a work of refreshing beauty an‘ 
it has won a deserved success. This is something unusual 
for a modern British opera, and it is not vain to suggest that 
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7 . “a - ait Sof , 
Ir. Boughton has set the ball rolling in our operatic history 
much as Glinka did in the history of Russian opera. He has 


eated a public for British opera. May he have successors ! 

citde " ¢ 

pRITISH AND CONTINENTAL LABOUR POLICY. By 

~" R, G. de Montgomery. (Kegan Paul and Co. 21s. net. 
Mr. de Montgomery has written an exhaustive study 

af the political Labour movement and its legislation in 





Great Britain, France a 1d Seandinavia during this century. 
rite . . . , a r arn vat 
in the first half of his book he deals separately with the 
-jovemments in the countries under survey; in the 
j ‘ . . 


he discusses the special issues of Labour policy, such as unem- | 


ployment, conciliation and arbitration, rationalization and 
the legal position of trade unions. — Ilis tone throughout is 
balanced and moderate, and he brings an impressive array 
of significant facts to the support of his conclusions. C hapter 
XIX. is perhaps the most important in the volume ; it lies 


midway between the two main sections as a synthesis of the 


jistorical part and a foreshadowing of the author's attitude | 
! It is | 


ia the later, the controversial, portion of the volume. It 
there that Mr. de Montgomery gives us" his psychological 
interpretation of Iuropean Labour, showing how and why 
ihe national parties difter in outlook, construction, programme 
and method. The French, for instance, are systematic and 
idealistic, but, though they would seem to possess more than 
anv other race the qualities which make for successful unity, 
their Labour Party has followed the general decentralization 
of industry by splitting up into various societies with clashing 
aims and divergent plans of procedure. In England, on the 
other hand, the mentality of the workmen is predominantly 
opportunist and practical, and circumstances as 
political traditions have made them suspicious of the far-away 
and the fantastic. I hey have broken from dogmatic Marxism 
fer this reason; and they will break from every idea, no 
matter how attractive and class-flattering, which does not 
promise concrete and fairly inimediate results. 
bureaucracy, dislike of ideologues, and a positive dread of 
postponed issues —suc h negative characteristics as these have 
caused a sharp differentiation between our insular Labour 
policies and the orthodox Utopian Socialism of Europe. 
This is perhaps Mr. de Montgomery’s main thesis ; it is not 
a notably new one, 
thoroughness thet comes only from a painstaking study of 
documents and high selective intclligence in making use 
of them. 


SOME MEDICAL ASVECTS OF GLD AGE. 
phry Rolleston. (Macmillan. 6s. net.) 





his is the Linacre lecture delivered at St. John’s College, | 


Cambridge, in 
lately 
aspect of the subject 
will most interest the general reader. 
and in some primitive organisms it has been observed that 
death through senility need not occur. In an organism which 


1922. Experiments in rejuvenescence have 


propagates by division it is possible to continue life indefinitely | 


witheut conjugation. In such cases, however, endomixis or 


internal reorganization of the cell must always take place. | 


In man, with the heightening of individuation, the proto- 

plasmie cells have increased in stability, have become, so to 

say, rigid experts. It is thus improbable that any measure 
the 


fo 


induced reorganization of the cell. But few deaths oecur 
from senility. Sir Humphry Rolleston regards a hundred 
years as the natural term, and deaths from senility should 


such an age. No rules for longevity can be 

from the influence of heredity (and there is 
undeniable evidenee that some families are longer-lived than 
others). it is obvious that length of life depends main!y upon 


} le} 


vecur only at 
given. but, apart 


pM 


of good habits of life. Alcohol is a cell-poison, and over- 
lulgence in aleohol certainly shortens life ; but there is no 
ence that smoking has any evil effects. 
to observe from statistics that during the past century the 
“expectation of life” has much improved. 


SECOND YEAR-BOOK OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS : 
1921—February Gth, 1922. By Charies H. 
Levermore. (P.S. King. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Dr. Levermore, who is the secretary of the League of 
Nations Union in New York, has compiled a valuable hand- 
hook dealing with the work of the League in 1921 and with 
important diplomatic affairs of that year. The full 
summary of the Washington Conference will be found pecu- 
iarly useful for reference, as it contains the details of the naval 
agreciuent which has yet to be ratified by the French Chamber. 





January, 


h 
f 


fhe arrangement is chronological, but a table of contents, 
which is lacking, would facilitate the use of the book. There 


=) 


iS a good index. 

ALUMNI CANTABRIGIENSES. Compiled by J. and J. 
A. Venn. Part L., Vol. Il.: Dabbs—Juxon. (Cambridge 
University Press. 150s. net.) 


This truly monumental work is, we are glad to sec, making 
pMgress, 





The compilers promise that the fourth volume, 


It is interesting | 


second, | 


well as | 


Dislike of | 


but he vorks it out with the undogmatie | 


By Sir Hum- | 


attracted much attention, and it is possibly for this | 
that Sir Humphry Rolleston’s treatise | 
In many protozoa | 


i¢@ prolongation of life can come from an artificially 


iv environment, avoidance of disease, and a cultivation | 


completing the biographical record of “ all known students. 
graduates and holders of office at the University of Cambride : 
from the earliest times” to 1751, will appear a year hence 
The new voluime contains, it is said, some 20,000 names, with 
a short notice appended to cach. No one save those who have 
attempted a similar task will appreciate the vast amount of 
patient labour that has gone to the production of the book. 
It is labour well spent, for all students of history, literature, 
| genealogy and even eugenics may consult the book with 
profit. ‘the pages are studded with famous names, lik» 
Hobbes or Harvard, but the book will of course be consulted 
chiefly for the lesser men whose names and Cambridge careers 
the compilers have rescued from oblivion. . 


SOLOMON IN ALL HIS GLORY. By 
(Grant Richards. 7s. 6d.) 

_Mr. Lynd brings out books so quickly, collects and reprints 
his newspaper essays so assiduously, that we begin to shak 
our heads and say that it will not do. Yet it will do, for each 
new book charms us out of our ill-humour, cach one more than 
its own existence. Unlike most men’s periodica! 
essays, Mr. Lynd’s actually read better in a book than they 
do separately in the papers they first appeared in. They 
have a quality that is often talked about, but actually vers 
rarely discovered, and that is charm. Mr. Lynd is sane and 
tolerant without ever being piatitudinous, witty without ever 
being ill-natured, sparkling without ever being strained, 
gently paradoxical (for the essay is talk, and what is talk 
without paradox ?) without ever really departing from those 
sound ethical judgments that underlie the work of all men 
who write from the heart. Given such an author, his subject 
hardiy matters. He visits us as an old fricnd visits us, and 
| we like him to talk of what he will. In this new volume he 
talks of changing houses, of keeping the Sabbath, of good 
luck, of dresses, of beggars, of wild life in London, and so forth. 
If we declare that the book as a whole hardly fatls short of its 
magnificent opening, we are giving it very high praise indeed, 
for its opening sentence runs as follows: *‘* Not to have seen 
a kingfisher leaves the world full of a mystericus beauty.” 
| Could anything be better? Or, in another vein, a vein of 
gentle badinage, could anything be better than his essay on 
Lyons’s tea-shops in this present collection: ‘ Their white- 
and-gold faces and their polished windows are as noticeable 
| as the painted signs of inns. They have a nice suggestion 
that Juxury has been democratized and brought within the 
reach of anybody who has threepence in his pocket. They 
seem to say that there is no need to go to White Cities in orde: 
to be happy while toasted scones may be eaten within from 
marble tables. Could Sardanapalus himself ask for anything 
better than to be allowed to sit at a marble table and eat 
steak-and-kidney pudding from a silver fork !°?  Sardanapualus, 
| if his taste has improved, would only need Mr. Lynd’s new 
| book, propped against the cruet, to be completely happy. 
THE POLITICAL SYSTEM OF BRITISH INDIA. By 
E. A. Horne. (Clarendon Press. 10s. Gd. net.) 


Robert 





excuses 


| 


Mr. Horne explains fully the present government of British 
India and discusses the probable effects of our recent changes 
in policy. He is by no means in favour of immediate self- 
government, but he has succeeded ii being impartial. 
FIGARO. By John Rivers. (Hutchinson. 18s. net.) 

This life of Beaumarchais makes no pretence to be anything 
but anecdotal. Beaumarchais’s life, however, was of 
interest and his character is so vivid that Mr. Rivers 
produced an extremely readable book. 

BOOK-PRICES CURRENT: Vol. NNNYV. (Stock. 32s. Gd. 
net.) 

‘he new volume of th useful compilation deals 
with the book-sales of the 1920-1921. The delay 
in its appearance is due to the lamented death of Mr. J. H, 
Slater, who founded the work and edited the first 34 volumes. 
The new editor is Mr. W. Roberts, whose bibliographical 
reputation is a guarantee of the eare which he has taken t 


such 


has 


scasoil 


preserve the comprehensive and accurate character of Mr. 
Slater’s annual. No better choice could have been made, 
and the new volume is, like its predecessors, indispensable ta 


those who cither wish or need to know th 
of r: 


current pri 


ire books. 


Y 4 be P ran 
THE QUARTERLIES. 
<< 
THE QUARTERLY. 

We are delighted to find in the new Quarterly a vigorous and 
well-reasoned article on “ The Burden of ‘Taxation,’ rein- 
forcing the Spectator’s plea for a full inquiry into the whole 
subject at the earliest possible date. The writer points out 
that the income taxes and death duties have strained the 
taxpayer's endurance to the breaking-point, and that it is 
high time to investigate the questions of the taxable capacity 
of the nation, of the maximum that can safely be raised in 
taxation and of the best means of k that amount. 
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The subject is of such urgent and vital importance that the 
article should be widely read and discussed. Sir J. Rennell 
Rodd contrasts “The Old and the New Diplomacy,” 
and suggests that the well-trained diplomatist will be 
necded even more in the future than he was in the past. 
Dr. Bernard, the Provost of Trinity, puts clearly and 
forcibly the orthodox view of * Crime and Punishment ” and 
rejects * the new doctrine that punishment ought to be solely 
remedial and educational.” A well-informed but anonymous 
writer relates the history of “ The Times from Delane to 
Northcliffe.” He states’ that Lord Northcliffe trebled or 
quadrupled the circulation, which last autumn was 180,000, 
but he hints that the influence of the paper was not increased 
with its revived prosperity under the late owner. Mr. A. G. 
Bradley gives a highly interesting account of * The Ulster 
Plantation,” the details of which are, as he says, little known 
to British readers. Half the planters were English, mostly 
from East Anglia and the East Midlands, and half were 
Seots or Borderers. Mr. Bradley reminds us that 100,000 
Ulstermen, mainly Presbyterians, migrated to America in 
the eighteenth century to escape tyrannous and short-sighted 
landlords, and played a great part in the American revolution. 
Mr. Saintsbury’s article on Anatole France is well worth 
reading. 


THE EDINBURGIL REVIEW. 

Mr. Bernard Holland’s excellent article on “* Central 
and Local Government” deserves special notice. As the 
editor, Mr. Harold Cox, points out in “* A Conservative 
Programme,” * one of the most hopeful means of diminishing 
the burden of bureaucracy and, at the same time, restoring 
real liberty to the nation ” is to be found in decentralizing— 
giving the great municipalities and the county councils more 
power over finance and administration and liberating them 
from the expensive and needless control exercised from 
Whitehall. The cost of educational administration, for 
example, might be reduced if the London County Council's 
Education Committee had not to refer in trivial details to 
the Board of Education, which insists, so to say, on doing 
the work twice over. Mr. Holland's plea for a clear demarea- 
tion between national and local services is well worked out. 
Mr. Cox, in his political article, insists on the need for making 
a Poll of the People part of our Constitution, particularly as 
a check on subversive policies to which the House of Lords 
has ceased to be an obstacle. Sir Valentine Chirol reviews 
* Four Years of Lloyd-Georgian Foreign Policy,” and shows 
how dangerous a situation, especially in the Near East, the 
late Prime Minister has bequeathed to his successors. An 
unnamed writer contributes an instructive article on 
* European Finances; the politicians, he fears, will not 
avert disaster. Mr. Ameer Ali writes on “ The Caliphate and 
the Islamic Renaissance’; wonderful things, he believes, 
are to come from Angora. Canon Barnes discusses “* Move- 
ments of Thought in the English Church” temperately and 
not unhopefully. Mr. Wyatt Tilly’s essay on Me. HL. G. 
Wells is caustic and entertaining. 


THE ARMY QUARTERLY. 7s. 6d. net.) 
There are many good articles in the January number, 
notably an account of the defeat of the Bolshevik tnvasion of 
Poland in August, 1920, when British Labour leaders threat- 
ened a revolution in aid of Trotsky, who sought to destroy 
Polish liberties. But the layman will be specially interested 
in the temperate and judicious article by Brigadier-General 
J. EK. Edmonds on “* Generals and the Government.” He 
holds with Jomini that “the Government should will the 
end, the generals choose the means; policy, having fixed 
the end, should not dictate to strategy its choice of means.” 
But he adds that * policy must sometimes overstep the 
dividing line ~ and forbid an operation which strategy would 
favour—like the landing at Alexandretts, instead of at 
Gallipoli, which the late Lord Kitchener proposed. Lincoln 
probably prolonged the Civil War by withdrawing part of 
McClellan’s troops to cover Washington; but he Icarnt 
wisdom from his error and declined to interfere with Grant’s 


(Clowes. 


plans. On the other hand, General Edmonds observes, 
“in 1914-18 interference with the Commanders-in-Chief 
seemed to increase as the war progressed.” 


THE ENGLISIL HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

Professor Pollard completes in this issue his valuable essay 
on “Council, Star Chamber and Privy Council uncier the 
Tudors.” He maintains that Elizabeth kept her executive 
Privy Council distinct from the Judicial Star Chamber and 
that the Stuarts by virtually merging the two bodies did much 
to provoke the opposition which cost Charies I. his head. The 
President of Trinity, Oxford, contributes two mediaeval 
ghost stories which may be sect beside those printed recently 
by the Provost of Kton. One ghost threw Thomas of Ely 
out of bed for thirteen nights running and thus at last per- 
suaded hita to foliow to a place where a spectral nun warned 
him that certain neighbours had neglected to pay their tithes. 


——__ 
THE SCOTTISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

Mr. Walter Seton completes the story of the Scottish Repali: 
which were hidden during Cromwell’s occupation of Scotland 
and brought out again at the Restoration. It seems that 
Keith, the Earl Marshal, and Ogilvie, the defender of Dun. 
nottar, where the regalia were first hidden, would not hay, 
succeeded in saving them but for James Granger and jj, 
wife, who took the Crown jewels from the castle and concealed 
them elsewhere. At the Restoration, however, the Keith 
tried to claim the sole credit for the transaction. Mr. D, R 
Smith prints a delightful letter from a midshipman, Coli, 
Campbell, who was at Trafalgar in the * Defiance.’ , 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 

Mr. C, Gillman’s account of his ascent of Kilimanjaro, lp 
great isolated Kast Africa mountain which, though close 4, 
the Equator, is covered with eternal snow, is peculiarly 
interesting. He was the first to reach the top since the moup. 
tain became British territory. It is suggested that an obser. 
vatory should be established high up on the mountain flanks, 
Captain Cheeseman sends from Baghdad a short history 9 
steamboat navigation on the Upper Tigris to supplemen 
Commander Elwell-Sutton’s story of his own voyage in , 
gunboat to Tikrit. It appears that the first stcamer, th 
* Kuphrates,’ sold to the Kast India Company by Chesney 
after his Euphrates expedition, reached Baghdad in 1837 an 
in the following vear went up almost as far as Mosul. Ny 
other steamer did so well against the strong current of the 
Tigris until 1917, when the retreating Turks contrived 
take one of their transports, the * Baghdad,’ right up to Mosul, 
where she was captured a year later. 

THE LIBRARY. (IL. Milford. 5s. net.) 

In a recent issue the Library contains a valuable paper 
by Professor il. B. Lathrop on “* The First English Printers 
and their Patrons.” The American scholar is chieily concerned 
with the question whether Caxton printed what he thought 
good for the public or whether he merely produced books 
demanded by wealthy patrons aad such works as were obviously 
saleable. Professor Lathrop is inclined to minimize Caxton’; 








claim to have been an arbiter of taste and morals. Our first 
printer clearly depended on the favour of the Court and of 
the rich merchants ; twenty of his seventy-seven books were 
published at the request of patrons, and most of the others 
were devotional or educational works for which there was 4 
ready market. On the other hand, it is to be noted that 
Caxton’s editions of Chaucer, Lidgate and Gower were issue4 
at his own initiative. Moreover, unlike most of his successors 


| he was a literary man as well as a printer; he might neve: 





The origin of such a tale is nut obscure. 


have left the cloth trade had not the success of his translation 
of a French version of the fall of Troy induced him to learn th 
new art of printing so as to multiply copies of the book. 
Professor Lathrop shows that Caxton’s immediate followers 
if they owed very little to patrons, did not share his literary 
tastes and printed only what they thought would sell. Abroad 
of course, the scholar-printer, like Aldus, Froben, the tiennes 
or the Elzevirs, flourished for generations after this time, 
but in England the printer was content to be a mechanic an! 
a salesman. The Library, which contains the proccedings of 
the Bibliographical Socicty, is a most interesting quarterly. 
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MARKET OPTIMISM. 

[Vo the Editor of the Spvcravor. | 
Sin,—During the past week developments in external 
political and financial affairs do not, to the ordinary 
eye at all events, appear to have been very favourable. 
The French advance into the Ruhr Valley inereases 
alinost daily the complications of the whole European 
situation. Near Eastern affairs remain a source of 
difliculty and perplexity, while the bright hopcs of a 
few days ago concerning the progress of negotiations at 
Washington for the funding of the British Debt to 
America have suddenly become very seriously dinimed. 
Indeed, the latest advices are, to say the least, discon- 
certing. Nevertheless, the Stock Markets continue to 


display something stronger than indifference to these 
developments, and while there has certainly been some 
pause in the activity and buoyancy which characterized 
dealings at the beginning of the weck prices, especially 
in the gilt-edged section and in such speculative depart- 
ments as rubber shares, have for the most part moved 
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favourably. Even since the beginning of the year 
Consols have risen from 55} to 56 11-16, the Conversion 
Loan from 75 to 77, London, Midland and Scottish 
Railway Ordinary from 103} to 107, and to turn from the 
Investment group to Speculative descriptions, some 
leading rubber shares have risen from 20 to 50 per cent. 

Inasmuch as I have no desire to play the unoriginal 
réle of Skeleton at the Feast, I am not going to suggest 
that the firmness of markets may not be justified. Indeed, 
J pointed out last week that in addition to the factor 
of very cheap money, the very uncertainty and impairment 
of confidence occasioned by the political developments 
were tending to drive both foreign and domestic resources 
into the market for investment stocks. Morcover, the 
yolume of resources” available for investment is very 
considerable, and quite apart from the rise in existing 
securities there has been an absorption of some few 
millions in new capital creations during the last two 
wecks, while at the time of writing a Dutch East Indies 
loan for £5,000,000 is being readily applied for and is to 
be followed by other important flotations, including 
a Colonial loan. Money cannot stand idle, and I am 
not disposed, at the moment, to challenge the view 
that the Security Markets may exhibit further improve- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, I do suggest that the cheerfulness of the 
Stock Markets, with its addition (on paper at all events) 
to our liquid resources, should not be allowed to obscure 
the unfavourable features of the situation. Socially, 
politically and economically the need for a more settled 
peace in Europe is overwhelming. In our own country 
in particular the re cord figures of unemployment and the 
national finances alike ery out for a revival in inter- 
national trade—a revival, however, which cannot assume 
any important proportions so long as international 
wliticeal unrest is rampant. It had been greatly hoped 
hat the arrangement of the terms for funding our debt 
to America would have been the first step towards the 
straightening out of Europe’s economic tangle, as well 
as proving helpful to general co-operation between 
America and this country, and any delay in that matter 
is therefore in itsclf a matter which justifies the deepest 
concern. Moreover, is it impossible to disregard the state 
of affairs in Ireland, which, if continued, must constitute 
a menace to this country. 

These are points which should be fairly obvious, and 
it would be unnecessary to emphasize them if the pre- 
War financial barometers in the shape of a normal 
Money Market, an effective gold standard, and inter- 
national dealings in securities were in full working order. 
Such, however, is not the case, and while, in particular, 
the absence of an effective gold standard may for a time 
permit greater latitude in the matter of cheap money 





and eredit expansion than would be possible under the | 
automatie restrictions of a free gold market, there is 


unquestionably some danger of an insufficient apprecia- 
tion of unfavourable political and economie developments 
which would have been more clearly revealed under 
pre-War conditions and pre-War monetary systems. 
—I am. Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, January V7th. Arruur W. 

P.S.—Sinee my letter was written, there has been a 
reaction in sympathy with the fall in the 
Foreign Exchanges, 


Kippy. 


moderate 





FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Iam glad to see that the Quarterly Review, in an able 
article dealing with ‘‘ The Burden of Taxation,” strongly 
supports Mr. Herbert Gibbs in his recent advocacy of a 
Commission to study the whole question of taxation, 
and to report on the best means of raising revenue from 
the point of view of the permanent commercial interests 
of the country. This is a movement which from its 
commencemént has received the backing of the Spectator, 
and it is one which should be supported by all who have 
the commercial and financial interests of the country 
at heart. The article in the Quarterly Review is unsigned, 
but it betrays the hand of someone who has a perfect 
grasp of his subject, and I regret that space does not 
permit my dealing with it adequately. Without any- 

(Continued on page 112. 
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Simple Signals fr Safety 


*y 
The Weil-known Motoring Correspondent. 


I’ is remarkable that the oldest form of signalling should be 
found the most useful for the newest form of road trave}. 





By practising and observing these simple signals motoring is 

made pleasanter and safer, whilst helping to foster that spirit of 

ca) éderie which all good motorists delight in experiencing. 
Tock for No. 2 of the serics and 
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cut then ut to keep for reference. 
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ANCLO-AMERICAN OIL CO, LTO. 
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thing approaching dogmatism the article suggests that 
under our present system of taxation—quite apart from 
all questions of equity—we may be living on capital to 
an extent which may threaten the very existence of the 
nation. It is too often overlooked that the greatest 
sufferers from an over-penalizing of capital may be the 
wage-earncrs themselves. The following extract is indica- 
tive of the general tone of this most important article. 
In pressing for a full inquiry into our system of taxation 
the writer says :— 

“This therefore is the point, not at all in the personal interest 
of wealthy individuals, but in the interests of the masses of the 
people, to which inquiry should principally be directed. If it 
should appear that the life-blood of industry were being drawn 
away in excessive taxation, the present rate of income-tax and 
death duties, or anything like them, would stand self-condemned. 
For if the country can no longer finance its home industries or its 
furcign trade, it is very certain that its industrial downfall is at 
hand, and that in twenty years or less the population will bave 
been reduced by starvation or emigration to perhaps less than haif 
its present numbers.” 

* * * > 

Last week I referred to the way in which life insurance 
and endowment insurance policies had kept their hold 
on the popular imagination in spite of the increase in 
the activity of the investor in purchasing investment 
securities. I have now been favoured with a very 
interesting prospectus of “The Old” Equitable Life 
Assurance Socicty, designed to meet the requirements 
of those who are requiring loans for the purchase of 
houses. That, of course, has become an increasing need 
during recent years owing to the manner in which many 
a householder has had to choose between the purchase 
of his house and something approaching to actual ejection. 
Accordingly, the Equitable Life Assurance Company 
formulates a scheme under which by taking out a life 
assurance policy for the amount of the loan required 
the borrower can make repayments over a period of 
sixteen years at a rate of interest of 4} per cent. (clear 


of tax), while should death occur earlicr the loan becomes | @¥!Y | ¢ 
f the principal | principal items. Latterly there has been a genenl § 


repaid automatically through the amount o 


accruing to the policy holder, all balances in his favour ' 


. . _ . _—  —ia, 
going, of course, to his beneficiaries. The company jg 
prepared to advance up to about two-thirds of the actual 


cost of the house required, and the loans can be repaid 

at any time. Cash benefits additional to the PFincipgl 

sum insured are guaranteed at the end of the pericg 

at varying amounts according to the age of the borrowe. 

at the date of the loan. The scheme seems simple and 

straightforward and deserves to be well known. ' 
* * a a 


In another column I have dealt with some of th 
influences sponsible for the recent further appreciatig, 
in gilt-edged securities, and they are, it will be noted 
influences connected more or less with the developments 
of the moment. Those, however, who are fond of wha 
may be termed the science of Stock Exchange fluctuation, 
would, I think, be interested in an exhaustive artielp 
dealing with the prospect of investment securities whic) 
appears in the current number of the Bankers’ Magaziy,. 
The writer is the well-known banker and statistician, 
Mr. A. H. Gibson’s views command a good deal of 
attention now because nearly two years ago, when Britis) 
| Funds were at a very low level, he did not hesitate ty 
| prophesy an impending rise in all gilt-edged stocks, 
basing his predictions for the most part on the connecting 
link which usually exists between a heavy fall in cow: 
| modities—in other words, in the cost of living—and q 
| rise in fixed interest yielding securities. At the time that 
| Mr. Gibson’s first article appeared, namely, in the early 
/part of 1921, Consols stood at 48}, and Mr. Gibsoy 
/ventured to predict that they weuld touch 60 by the 
end of 1922. As a matter of fact, they went slightly 
jabove the figure named during last year, and in his 
| present article Mr. Gibson deals with the prospects of a 
ifurther rise during the next few years. 

* * * * 

Not the least interesting feature in the latest balance. 
| shect of Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie and Co. is the remark. 
ably stable position which is revealed as regards the 





(Continued on page 113.) 








Estabiished 1755. 





GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO. 


67 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Registered with Unlimited Liability 1835. 





SEVENTY-SEVENTH STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, 30th December, 1922. 





LIABILITIES. 





Dr. F s. ad. 
To Capital Paid Up .........06+ 1,900,000 O 0 
To Reserve Lund ............. 500,000 0 O 
| fo Current Accounts .. 16,654,836 5 11 
} To Deposit Accounts 0780458 3 2 
| To Reduction of the Bank Premises Account 157,387 2 9 


} MEMORANDUM. 
| Liabilities on account of Acceptances, 
! ments, ete. (covered by Securities), 
| included in Balance Sheet. 
| £1,713,828 7 3 

ee re es ee 


Endorse- 
not 


‘ sainialgcdesincinaieindaeiat 
| £28,092,681 11 10 
=e ae 
Avpitors’ Crrtiricatc AND R 
We report that we have examined the above Balance Sheet with 
the Books of the Bank, and have obtained all the information and 
explanations we have required, and we are of opinion that such 
Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs according to the 
best of our information, and the explanations given to us, and as 
shown by ihe Books. 
KEMP, CHATTERIS, NICHOLS, SENDELL & CO., 


*hariered Accountants. 


PORT, 


ASSETS. 
Cr. £ . a 
By Coin, Bank and Currency Notes anil 
Balance at Bank of England ae 
By Balances with and Cheques in course of 
Collection on other Banks in the United 








PMT  scccinta tinsenadeibintipnigninnendiinadious Pe s 13 11 
By Money at Call and at Short Noiice ......... 7, ») 0 0 
2. yy eee lo 9 
By lavestinents— 

British Government 

PNUD | cnwidévcccessctinn £8,144,158 10 7 
Other Secusities .....sccccee 527,714 1 9 
_— —_~—— - 8,671,872 12 4 
Ry advances to Customers and other Accounts 4,686,103 18 11 
By Bank Premises (Frechold) ............ecseseeee 370,000 0 0 
#£.258,092,681 11 10 
me ee 
H. BARTLETT, Secretary. 
WOLVERTON, M 
1. CURRIE, Pai 
HM. A. LAWRENCE 


10th January, 1923. 





Every description of British and Overseas 
Bank undertakes the 
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tendency, so far as bankers’ figures in the aggregate are 
concerned, for some rather wide variations in the matter 
of deposits, and for the most part the tendency has been 
in the downward direction. The Current Accounts of 
Messrs. Glyns, however, are within about £100,000 of 
last year’s figures at just under 17 millions, while the 
Deposits Accounts which now stand at £9,780,000 have 
risen during the year by £660,000. The balance-sheet 
is also a very liquid one, the cash and Bank of England 
palance representing about 19 per cent. of the liability 
on current and deposit accounts, Moreover, money at 
call and short notice represents a proportion of nearly 
30 per cent. British Government Securities stand at 
just over 8 millions, and nowadays the tendency in all 
the bankers’ balance-sheets is for these Government 
Securities to be of a comparatively short ee 
“i. - A. 


LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
WHICH GIVES THE EFFECT OF AN 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
iS REDUCED TO 7/9 SQUARE YARD. 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
Liberty & Co., Ltd.,Regent St.,W. 1. Coloured Illustration Free 


SALE OF REAL IRISH LINEN 


We have made some remarkable reductions to 
clear present stock. Send for Bargain List 
No. 40 P. Delivery guaranteed, and carriage 
paid on all orders of 20/- upwards in the U.K. 


Robinson & Cleaver, Ltd., Belfast, Northern Ireland. 


| DENT.—Notice of Removal. 
The old-establshed firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to state that, 
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ABS DR-RALE, owing to expiration of jease at 61 Strand, W.C., 

BY APPOINTMENT, this BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED to 
To | 23 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W., which will in 

future be the Head Office; their other addreas 


H.M, THE KING. 


| being 4 Royal Exchange, E.C, 





GARDEN SEEDS 


Our New List of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Tools and 
Garden Sundries is now ready and will be sent free on request 


GARDEN FLOWERS 
Plant NOW :— 


Michaelmas Daisies, Iris, Delphiniums, Phlox, Pzonies, and all 
hardy plants. ROCK PLANTS: Aubrietia, Rock Roses, 
Saxifraga, &c., &c, LISTS FREE. 


BUNYARD’S (Est. 1796). 


ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE. 








ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 





Even the healthiest person is 
liable to disablement or death from 
accident. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 








ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes 
THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature pro- 
vides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets dry, 
thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared in 
a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, & ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford Street, Gray’s 
Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 





SAVOY HOTEL LAUNDRY 


376 CLAPHAM 


ROAD, 5.W.9. 


TELEPHONE:BRIXTON 862° TELEGRAMS: UNBLEMISH.LONDON 
controlled by the Savoy Hotel Litnited 
(the Savoy, Clavidges & the Berkeley Hotels? 


is prepared 


to take a litnited 


guantity of work for 


PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDERS 
in the leading residential districts: 
Parti rs and Price List 
tay be obtained on application by leher or by 
telephone to the Ranager Savoy Hotel laundry 
Clapham Road , IW. 


Jpecial arrangements for @urtry Residenes, 
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thing approaching dogmatism the article suggests that 
under our present system of taxation—quite apart from 
all questions of equity—we may be living on capital to 
an extent which may threaten the very existence of the 
nation. It is too often overlooked that the greatest 
sufferers from an over-penalizing of capital may be the 
wage-earners themselves. The following extract 1s indica- 
tive of the general tone of this most important article. 
In pressing for a full inquiry into our system of taxation 
the writer says :— 


“This therefore is the point, not at all in the personal interest | 


of wealthy individuals, but in the interests of the masses of the 
people, to which inquiry should principally be directed. If it 
should appear that the life-blood of industry were being drawn 
away in excessive taxation, the present rate of income-tax and 
death duties, or anything like them, would stand self-condemned. 
For if the country can no longer finance its home industries or its 
foreign trade, it is very certain that its industrial downfall is at 
hand, and that in twenty years or less the population will have 
been reduced by starvation or emigration to perhaps less than haif 
its present numbers.” 
* x * * 

Last week I referred to the way in which life insurance 
and endowment insurance policies had kept their hold 
on the popular imagination in spite of the increase in 
the activity of the investor in purchasing investment 
securities. I have now been favoured with a very 
interesting prospectus of “The Old” Equitable Life 


Assurance Society, designed to meet the requirements | 


of those who are requiring loans for the purchase of 
houses. That, of course, has become an increasing need 
during recent years owing to the manner in which many 
a householder has had to choose between the purchase 


of his house and something approaching to actual ejection. | 


Accordingly, the Equitable Life Assurance Company 
formulates a scheme under which by taking out a life 
assurance policy for the amount of the loan required 
the borrower can make repayments over a period of 
sixteen years at a rate of interest of 4} per cent. (clear 
of tax), while should death occur earlicr the loan becomes 
repaid automatically through the amount of the principal 
accruing to the policy holder, all balances in his favour 


* *. . . a 
going, of course, to his beneficiaries. The company j 
prepared to advance up to about two-thirds of the actus 
cost of the house required, and the loans can be 


‘ “ a Tepai 
at any time. Cash benefits additional to the pringinal 
sum insured are guaranteed at the end of the period 


at varying amounts according to the age of the borrowe 

}at the date of the loan. The scheme seems simple and 

straightforward and deserves to be well known, 
* * BS 





_ In another column I have dealt with some of the 
influences responsible for the recent further appreciation 
jin gilt-edged securities, and they are, it will be noteg 
influences connected more or less with the development, 
of the moment. Those, however, who are fond of what 
may be termed the science of Stock Exchange fluctuations 
would, I think, be interested in an exhaustive artic). 
dealing with the prospect of investment securities which 
appears in the current number of the Bankers’ Magaziyp 
|The writer is the well-known banker and statistician, 
Mr. A. H. Gibson’s views command a good deal of 
attention now because nearly two years ago, when Britis) 
| Funds were at a very low level, he did not hesitate ty 
| prophesy an impending rise in all gilt-edged stocks, 
| basing his predictions for the most part on the connecting 
link which usually exists between a heavy fall in cow. 
/modities—in other words, in the cost of living—and g 
| rise in fixed interest yielding securities. At the time that 
Mr. Gibson’s first article appeared, namely, in the early 
|part of 1921, Consols stood at 48}, and Mr. Gibsoy 
ventured to predict that they would touch 60 by the 
end of 1922. As a matter of fact, they went slightly 
above the figure named during last year, and in his 
| present article Mr. Gibson deals with the prospects ofa | 
| further rise during the next few years. 

* * * * 


Not the least interesting feature in the latest balance. | 
| shect of Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie and Co. is the remark. 
|ably stable position which is revealed as regards the 
|principal items. Latterly there has been a general & 
: (Continued on page 113.) 

















| 1D 

0 =e 500,000 0 0 
16,654,836 5 11 
780,458 3 2 


157,387 2 9 


To Reserve 
fo Current Accounts 
To Deposit Accounts 
To Reduction of the Bank Premises 
MEMORANDUM. 
Liabilities on account of Acceptances, Endorse- 
ments, ete. (covered by Securities), not 
included in Balance Sheet. 
£1,713,828 7 3 
ee ee 





Account 






AnD Repor 


Avpitors’ Crertiricati 
We report that we have examined the above Balance Sheet with 
the Books of the Bank, and have obtained all the information and 
explanations we have required, and we are of opinion that such 
Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs according to the 
best of our information, and the explanations given to us, and as 
shown by ihe Books. 
KEMP, CHATTERIS, NICHOLS, SENDELL & CO., 


Chartered Accountants, 


| 5 
GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO. 
Y ’ 7 
Estabiished 1753. Registered with Unlimited Liability 1835. | ' 
67 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
SEVENTY-SEVENTH STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, 30th December, 1922. 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. ; 
R. £ s. d. Cr. £ lL. ; 
To Capital Paid Up 1,900,000 0 0 By Coin, Bank and Currency Not ul 


Balance at Bank of England 
By Balances with and Cheques in course of 


Collection on other Banks in the United 
RE EER uidiiniibinhinabiieaun hanles ,. 136 13 11 
By Money at Call and at Short Notice ......... 7,741,500 0 0 
By Oe Bearer ‘ 483,518 16 § 
by Investments— 
British Government 
DIONE... ccctiesetoninainie 7 


Other Securities 








——____— - 8 
Ry advances to Custgmers and other Accounts 4, 
By Bank Premises (Frechold) 


H. BARTLETT, Secretary. 
WOLVERTON, M 1g 
1... CURRIE, Partners. 
HM. A. LAWRENCE 


10th January, 1923, 





Every description of British and Overseas Banking and Exchange Business Transacted. 
Bank undertakes the office of Executer and Trusice. 


The 
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—————— 
tendency, so far as bankers’ figures in the aggregate are 
concerned, for some rather wide variations in the matter 
of deposits, and for the most part the tendency has been 
in the downward direction. The Current Accounts of 
Messrs. Glyns, however, are within about £100,000 of 


last year’s figures at just under 17 millions, while the 
Deposits Accounts which now stand at £9,780,000 have 


risen during the year by £660,000. The balance-sheet 
is also a very liquid one, the cash and Bank of England 
palance representing about 19 per cent. of the liability 
on current and deposit accounts. Moreover, money at 
call and short notice represents a proportion of nearly 
30 per cent. British Government Securities stand at 
just over 8 millions, and nowadays the tendency in all 
the bankers’ balance-sheets is for these Government 
Securities to be of a comparatively short eee 
A. W. K. 


LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
WHICH GIVES THE EFFECT OF AN 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
iS REDUCED TO 7/9 SQUARE YARD. 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
Liberty & Co., Ltd.,Regent St.,W. 1. Coloured Illustration Free 


SALE OF REAL IRISH LINEN 


We have made some remarkable reductions to 
clear present stock. Send for Bargain List 
No. 40 P. Delivery guaranteed, and carriage 
paid on all orders of 20/- upwards in the U.K. 


Robinson & Cleaver, Ltd., Belfast, Northern Ireland. 





| DENT.—Notice of Removal. 
| The old-establshed firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to state that, 





ABS DMNALE, | owing to expiration of iease at 61 Strand, W.C., 

BY APPOINTMENT, this BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED to 
To |} 23 COChSPUR SIREET, 8.W., which will in 

| future be the Head Office; their other addreas 


H.M, THE KING. 


| being 4 Royal Exchange, E.C, 





GARDEN SEEDS 


Our New List of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Tools and 
Garden Sundries is now ready and will be sent free on request 


GARDEN FLOWERS 
Plant NOW :— 


Michaelmas Daisies, Irie, Delphiniums, Phlox, Pzonies, and all 
hardy plants. ROCK PLANTS: Aubrietia, Rock Roses, 
Saxifraga, &c., &c. LISTS FREE. 


BUNYARD’S (Est. 1796). 


ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE. 








ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 





Even the healthiest person is 
liable to disablement or death from 


accident. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 








ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes 
THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature pro- 
vides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets dry, 
thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared in 
a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, & ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford Street, Gray's 
Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 





SAVOY HOTEL LAUNDRY 


376 CLAPHAM ROAD, 5.W9. 
TELEPHONE:BRIXTON 862 °TELEGRAMS:UNBLEMISH.LONDON 


controlled by the Savoy Hotel Limited 
(the Savoy, Claridges & the Berkeley Hotels) 
is prepared 


to take a litnited 


guantity of work for 


PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDERS 
in the leading residential districts’ 
Parti rs and Price List 
tnaty be obtained on application by leHer or by 
telephone to the IRanager Savoy Hotel laundry 
Claphanr Road , IW. 


Jpecial arrangements for @uretry Restdenns, 
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THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON. 


——__—_—. 


SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


Aro.tito.—A Roof and Four Walls as -- 8.80—2.30 


{Miss Neilson-Terry in a comedy by Mr. E. Temple Thur 
ston. Notice later.) 


Drury Lane.—Decameron Nights ee ee 8.0—2.15 


[Last weeks.] 


Wynpuam’s.—Bulldog Drummond ee «- 8.15—2.30 


{A revival of a good shocker play.} 


Kincsway.—Polly.. oé oe as -- 8.15—2.30 


[Quand on n'a pax ce qu’on aime, il faut aimer ce que Von a, 
Aiter all, Polly is very charming.) 
Suarresspury.— Tis Pity She’s a Whore.—Jan. 28th 
Jan. 29th 
[John Ford's tragedy is the next production of The Phoenix Society, 
The cast includes Miss Barbara Gott, Miss Moyna MacGill, Mr. 
George Bealby and Mr. lon Swinley.] 








MUSIC WORTH HEARING. 


January 2ist.—Lyceum Ciup, 138 Piccadilly, W. .. 
{The Women's Symphony Orchestra has betrayed its own sex! 
Rerlioz, Boccherini, Elgar, Dvorak—this won't do. What has 
Dame Ethel Smyth done ?—or Miss Jane Joseph ?) 
January 22nd.—QUvEEN’s Hati.—Symphony Concert 
{The Choral Symphony with the Bach Choir, Miss Dorothy Silk, 
MissM. Balfour, Mr. Tudor Davies, Mr. Herbert Heyner, and con- 
ducted by Mr. Eugene Goossens, should #ll many Queen's Halls. | 
January 25th.—QueEEN’s Har..-—Philharmonie Concert 
[Elgar’s exhilarating version of the Bach Fantasia and Fugue in C 
minor, interpreted by Sir Landon Ronakd.] 
January 27th.—QuereEN’s Haiti.—Symphony Concert 
[| Dohnanyi will play the piano part of hia Variations on a Nursery Song. 
li it is not a masterpiece we shall still have the 7th Symphony.| 
January 27th.—Wicmore Hatni.—Bach Concert... 
[To pervert a saying of Shelley: “ Bach concerta will go on until 
they are stopped: and they are never stopped.”” Here we have 
Mr. Adrian Boult conducting a small orchestra, Mr. Léon 
Goossens (unrivalled in Bach oboe solos), and Miss Dorothy 
Silk.) 





LECTURES OF INTEREST. 


January 24th.—Mortimer HWai..—Mr. Roger Fry on 
** Modern Masters.’ .. aa os ee oe 
January 24th.—Lonpon Scioot or Economics.—Sir 
Halford Mackinder on “ Changing Geographical 
Values: Industrial Britain ” oa es oe 

[By ticket from the Secretary: the first of a series of eight.) 





January 26th.—Royau Instirution.—Sir Almroth 
Wright on “The Machinery of Anti-Bacterial 
Defence ” ee oe ee ee ee oe 

[By ticket from the Secretary.] 





PICTURES WORTH SEEING. 


Nationat GAuiery (Room NIT.). 


7.45 


) 9 
me 


3.30 


8.0 


8.0 


3.0 


8.15 


5.0 


9.0 


[Recent acquisitions (3714) View in Delft, by the rare painter, Carel Fabritius, 
the pupil of Rembrandt and master of Vermeer, presented by the National 
Arts Collection Fund; and (3682) The Fishmarket, by Fmimanuel de 
Witte, an unusual subject for this artist so familiar as a painter of church 


interiors.) 


NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK (TATE). 


[Gallerics XI.-X1I. : Book illustrations of the "Sixties. Galleries XIII.-XI1V, 


Earlier Lritish Water-colours.] 


WALKER’s GALLERIES, 118 New Bonp Srreet. 


{Interesting work by three modern painters, Miss C, Cutter, Miss M. Lilly and 
Miss Wendela Roreel. A virile contrast to the inanity of Mr. Charles 


Whymper’s water-colour drawings of Egypt.] 


TWENTY-ONE GALLERY, DurRruAM HovusE Street, ApELpmt. 
{Pastels by Mr. Bernard Sickert. Charm and the usual thinness of pastel.) 











SOME FILMS WORTH SEEING. 


New Gauiery.—The Last of the Mohicans. At 7.20 and 9.30. 
[Realistic Red Indians, bewigged eighteenth-century empire-builders, and 


a very stern, attractive heroince.]} 


West Enp Cinema.—The Woman in His House. At 6.15 


and 9.15. 
[Six reels of uninspired pathos and intermittent moralizing.] 


Swarrespury PaviLtion.—Doubling for Romeo. At 7.5 


5. 


[Will Rogers is the new Goldwyn “ star."" This “ hobo” version of the great 

love story is the cinema's closest approach to clean and joyous satire.} 
Sroti, Kincsway.—Dick Turpin’s Ride to York. At 6 and 9. 
(Mr. Matheson Lang is continuously stagy : his posturings are too heavy for 


cutthroat romance. He also rides badly.} 


West Kensincton Crinema.—The Devil. At 6.40 and 9.45. 
[George Arliss raises peaked eyebrows over the artificial orgies of his numerous 


victims. ] 


aia. 
THEATRES, &c. 


H® MAJESTY’S. “EAST OF sugz» 


EVENINGS AT 8.15. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS at 2.30, 








—= 
S 7: ANDREW’S HOSPITay 
FOR MENTAL DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON. 
For the Upper and Middle Classes only. 


President—The Most Hon. the MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., CRE, 
This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 118 acres of park and Pleas, 
grounds. Voluntary Boarders received for treatment. ute 
The Hospital has a branch establishment at MOULTON PARK, two miles fy 
the Hospital, where there is a farm of over 500 acres. om 

BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL, LLANFAIRFECHAN, the Seaside House of St 
Andrew's Hospital, is beautifully situated in a park of 331 acres, close to the seq, 
and in the midst of the finest scenery in North Wales. * 

For terms and further particulars apply to the MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT 
8t. Andrew's Hospital, Northampton. Telephone No. 56. — 





= — —=—=—=—=—=—_ 
O* AN ORANGE ORCHARD IN THE TRANSVAAL yon can 

lead a healthier and happier life. Settlers of good social status resident 
in the oy Zebediela Township, situated at an altitude of 4,000 feet over. 
looking the orchards, describe the life as “ delightful.” Shooting, boating, ‘tenn. 
cricket ; no pioneering ; plentiful and inexpensive native labour for field and hous. 
work ; married people live comfortably on £200 per annum ; taxation negligipj.. 
—Write for particulars as to how an investor or settler may secure a net income of 
not less than £1,000 per annum on a capital outlay of £1,350 to AFRICAN REA] Y 
TRUST, LTD. (subscribed capital £400,000), 38D New Broad Street, London, E¢ 2 
















PPORTUNITY is offered for INVESTMENT in HIGH-CLAsg 

PUBLISHING BUSINESS. Limited amount required for sound . 
ment purposes by issue of debentures. Well secured.—Write Box 1155, the § 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 














SALES BY AUCTION. 


yy. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
! ("stablished 1744), 
34-35 New Bond Street, W. 1. 
SALES BY AUCTION NEXT WEEK, 
each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely :— 

JANUARY 23rp.—The Fifth and Final Portion of the VALUABLE AND 
EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF MODERN ETCHINGS AND DRAWING 
the property of the late Dr. D. J. Macaulay, Beubecula, Halifax (sold by Orde 
of the Executors). 

Illustrated catalogues (2 plates), price 1s. 

JANUARY 247H-25TH.—OLD MASTER ENGRAVINGS and ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH PORTRAITS in stipple, line and mezzotint, including the property of 
Major Sir Nevile Wilkinson, C.V.O., 6 Duchess Street, Portland Place, W.: of the 
Right Hon. Lord Vernon, Sudbury Hall, Derbyshire ; and of the late Lord Currie, 

JANUARY 257Tn-26Ta.—MINIATURES, RINGS, SNUFF BOXES, &c., the 
property of the late F. A. Crisp, Esq., F.S.A.; FINE OLD ENGLISH CHINA 
also FURNITURE AND STATUARY, including the property of the late Lord Currie, 

Sales on View two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 















APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 





N ONTGOMERYSHIRE EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 

Wanted, INSTRUCTRESS in DOMESTIC SUBJECTS for Welshpool and Runl 
D.S. Centres. First-class Dipiomas in Cookery, Laundry and Housewifery essential, 
Salary according to Burnham Scale I.—¥orms of application may be obtained frow 
the DIRECTOR, County Otlices, Newtown, N. Wales. 











LSTERMAN, forced by present circumstances to live in England, 
SEEKS any kind of whole or part time SECRETARIAL WORK. Long 
business experience ; successful organizer; versed in office routine, book-keeping 
typewriting (own machine). First-class references.—Write U. 3339, WILLLNGS, 
33 Knightsbridge, S.W. 1. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
LIBRARIAN, 











Ge AYS 


Applications are invited from persons between the ages of 25 years and 45 years 
for the post of LIBRARIAN of the Grays Public Library 

The salary is £175 per annum, together with a house, rent, rates and taxes free. 

Applications, with copies of not more than three reeent testimonials, and with 
“ Librarian” endorsed on the front of the envelope, must be received on or before 
February Ist, 1923, and should be addressed to the CLERK, Urban District Council, 
Grays, Essex. 


“NAREERS for educated Women and Girls. 100 openings 
described by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. 10d., post free. Ths 
Professional World To-day, an alphabetical list of present openings for girls. Price 
7d., post free—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD, 
Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 











LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


wy Pete es COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 





Chairman of Council—Sir THOMAS W. H. INSKIP, C.B.@., K.C., MP. 
Principal—Miss Lk. C. LODGE, M.A., F.R.Hist.s. 


FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, the others of £50, will be offered for competl- 
tion in April, 1923. A certain number of EXHIBITIONS may also be awarded. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University of Londoa. 
Fees: Residence, £90 a year; tuition from 28 guineas a year. 

n For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, 
N.W. 3. 


BRB" TERSEZ POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W. 











AWARD OF TATE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SESSION 1923-24. 
The examinations for the award of scholarships in Engineering, Science, and 
Domestic Science will be held on Tuesday, June 5th, 1923, and the succeeding 
days. The scholarships vary in vaiue from £20 to £30 per annum with 
tuition, and are tenable for two or three years. 
Last day of entry April 21st, 1923. 





Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 
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SS ‘wom; itr 
mMmHE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces a new principle—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
ial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
c= on body and mind. The seventh edition of “ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. 
effects or ooksellers, per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
net), OF For consultation or book direct, address— . 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 


M\HE COUE INSTITUTE FOR THE PRACTICE OF AUTO- 
SUGGESTION. 
20 GROSVENOR GARDENS, 8.W. 1. 
ce held daily. Autosuggestion is an essential factor for Schools, 
jitals, and for everyone in sickness and in the maintenance 





Collective practi 
Business Houses, Hosy 
of health. Ste Nahe 

———— 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. " 
re ‘ r + + 7 
MHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. tudents 
trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
—" i x Judes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
anatomy Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Net ball ‘ec, Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
7 )ROEBEL ZDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 38.W. 15 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefloro, M.A. ; Hon. ‘freasurer : Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
Secretary : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—¥or information concerning Scholarships 
cam Fund and Grants irom the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 


i. E. LAWRENCE. 
—_————— 

















EASTBOURNE, 
MHE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT PUPILS. 
Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, ist Class Diplomee Edinburgia 
Training School. 











eee 

UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
( (ate Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening ior Women. Thorough tramin, 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees ou 
up-to-date lines. Carpentering, pouitry, fruit-canning. Full theoretical instruction 
For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
MHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracinz air from Downs and sea. 
( \ASTERTON SCHOOL, KIRKBY LONSDALE, 
CU WESTMORLAND. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 

Head-Mistress: Miss D. DEB. DOBSUN, M.A. (St. Andrews), late of The Ladies’ 

Coliege, Cheltenham. 


FEES :—Danghters of clergy, including Medical Attendance and Laundry, £50 per 
snnum; daughters of laity, including Laundry and 103. per term Medical Fee 
£101 10s, per annum. ; 

Special Grants, Exhibitions and Scholarships for daughters of clergy. 

fhorough education on modern iines in beautiful and healthy surroundings. Girls 
are prepared for the Universities, individual attention being given to each girl with 
a view to a career suited to her special capacity 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

Ww *2 22 HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Daughters of parents residiug abroad are received, and may remain during ths 
holidays, 

Principals: The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secretary 

\T. HELENS, BLACKHEATH.—DAY AND BOARDING 
Ss SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Eutire charge of children whose parents live abroad. 
—Principals: Miss JAMESON and Miss M. M. SMITH, Honour School of Engiisu 
Language and Literature, Somerville College, Oxford. 


















| Pais alata SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY 
Bracing climate. Good edueation. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


oo SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON. 


Miss H. M. MOLYNEUX, MLA., Late Scholar Newnham Colloge, Cambridgzs. 
Miss M. E. SUOTT, M.A., Late Scholar Somerville College, Oxford. 











Country School for Girls. Grounds and gardens of 12 acres, Modern buildings. 
Preparation for the Univer 3 


Yy MOOMBeE ABBEY SCHOOL.—Not less than Six Scholarships 

will be offered by the Council on the result of an examination to be held 
in May, 1923, to girls under fourteen on May Ist, 1923. All entry forms must be 
received before March 31st, 1923.—For further particulars apply to the HEAD- 


MISTRESS, Wycombe Abbey School, Bucks, 

















VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hail, Oakamoor, 


N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at settle, Yorks.) 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only. 





TNHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder 
girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic Sclence 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep 
for Exams.—Prine ipal, Miss L. C. DODD. 
BeoURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal : Miss DAVIE, B.A. 

The Governors having purchased ““ WENTWORTH LODGE,” the Bournemouth 
Tesidence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 94 acres and a frontage to 
the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the School will be transferred to 
the ew premises as soon as the necessary alterations and additions can be carried out, 

The Schoo) will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, and additional 
accommodation for boarders will be provided. 

Applications for vacancies should be made at once. 

upils are prepared for the University. Domestic Sctence Department.  [llus- 
tated prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerfeld,” Annexe, Bournemouth 


—_— 











f(HORNBANK, MALVERN  WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic sctence. 

ome care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 

Situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS, 





S™ ELPHINSS CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, MA. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos; 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries avaliable for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditious of the Foundation 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


¢ , Tom das recat * er y : , 
IRTON HOUSE, 1-8 KINGSWAY, HOVE (Brighton, W.).— 

} An old-established SCHOOL for GIRLS situated in an unrivalled position 
facing Lawns and Sea, in the best residential district of Hove. The success and 
large increase of Scholars have necessitated (at great cost) the addition of four superior 
mansions to the existing buildings. The urriculum is that of a high-class School 
Fully qualified staff, with Matron and Nurses in residence —Apply to the PRINCIPAL® 


Ee HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. 
Principal—Miss WHEELER. 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if des 











ired 











LiXvoke S SCHOOL, BEXHILL-ON-SEA 
Principal—Miss L. A. FREEMAN, 
Term began January 19th 


H Saearik tt D, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal—Miss WALLIS 
Private Residential School for Girls. Yele.: “ Watford 416. 





— —— 


aso" GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE. 
(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools. 

Mountain and sea air. 

The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. Modern 
classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. Playing fleid. 
Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisie.—ior prospectus appiy 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 

pane COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 





Upper, Middle, Junior and Domestic Science. 
Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 
For Boarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 


Excellent food. Healthy life. s¢ hoo! estate 133 acres. 
To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map of 








England to-day than Abbotsholme.’ G. STANLEY HALL 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire; or 
to Colonel LB. R. WARD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abboisholme Aasoviation, 


28 Fitz George Avenue, W. 14. 


R OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, for 
ay BOYS between the ages of 12 and 14 on March Ist next, value from £90 a 
year downwards, will be awarded by Examination beginning March 6th, 1923. boys 
examined at Rossall and in London.—Apply the BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


| ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by tho 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet abovo 

sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A 











TEXORMORE, UPPER DEAL, KENT. — Boys’ Preparatory 
School; 11 acres grounds. Since June, 1921, 7 scholarships, 1 K.N. cadet- 

ship. Games carefully coached. Entire charge if parents abroad. 
St; EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BROADSTAIRS.—Preparatory 
for the Public Schools and Navy. Boys received trom the age of 7 to 14.— 

For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 

- + OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 
a concise form the regulations relating to the entry o: Cadets (age lintts, 
*, Dartinouth, 














13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Roya! Naval Colle 


with instructions as to how to apply, &c., aad a full illustrated description of lite at 
the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,’ 21 Old 
Bond Street, London, W. 1 





BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 

Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
lings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, boathouse, \c. 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees £81. Eutrance 
Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A,, Head-Master. 








FOREIGN. 
| Fg near neyo Jolin Jarvis, LDart., Hascombe Court, 
ie 


Godalming, recommends the VILLA ARIANE, Avenue de Ciailly. Finishing 
School tor young ladies. Escort banuary Miles. GLAS. 

















PRIVATE TUITIGN, &c. 
ee ae CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 


particulars of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking; Vocabulary; 
FLUENCY, SEQUENCE OF IDEAS, MANNER OF DELIVERY, 
Voice Strengthening; Keciting; Breathing.—446 Strand, Charing Cross, W.C. 2. 


{RADUATE receives in residence in her flat (near Hyde 

Park) three or four Girls BEYOND SCHOOL AGE desiring suppicmeutary 
education. Study circics in everyday economics, literature and other subjects 

open to non-residents.— Write Miss HODGSON, ¢c.o. The Registrar, Joint Ageucy 


for Women Teachers, Oakley House, Bioomsbury Street, W.C. 


are 








ACKWARD and DELICATE BOYS coached by a system of 

AUTO-SUGGESTION, first introduced and applied by Mr. k. Grierson 

over 20 years ago.—Prospectus and full particulars, address Ek. GRIERSON, broad- 
ham Manor, Oxted, Surrey. 





4 LDERLY RUSSIAN LADY gives conversational and _in- 
a dividual lessons in Russian and French. Adults preferred.—Apply MADAME 
WUROPANOFE, 52 Fitzroy Koad, Regent’s Park, N.W. At home Mondays and 
Wednesdays. 





ITAMMERING CURED.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives 
s resident and daily pupiis at his residence. Very successful treatment with 
pupils of all ages. Lstab. 1905.—119 Bedford Court Mansions, Loudou, W.U, 1, 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS For BOYS anv GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACK WARD BOYS FOR 
— CARE AND TUITION 
Mesars. J. & J. PATON, ving an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY tot on roy CONTIN ENT, will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
by sending (free of c pectuses and Trustworthy nformation. 
The age of the pupil, wil etletrice preter preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.&5.PA ATON, Educational! Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Telephone Central 5053. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 


is orn free of c —- ry 
MESS GABBITAS, THRING & CO 
86 Sackville —_ London, W.1. ‘Telephone: gieent 4025. 
cational Agenta. Established 1 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thing & Uo. are pa prom henry with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will a d to supply full information abou: 
establishments giving a a of training in mestic Kconomy, Secretarial Work 
Agriculture and Horticultu 

NOC CHARGE “WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


S CHOOLS Information and _ carefully considered 








advice can be obtained from 

TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
. Scholastic Agents, 
UTORS who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 
mation of schoola, vocational training, aud all forms of 
oceupation at home and abroad. 

{AREERS. — Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICR OF A 
SCHOOL” -_ “ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 
= L CONDUTE. STREET, Lo ONDON, W.1. ‘Phones—Maytair 1063 and — 1066. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
ER OsALS MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 





Gust Stories, &c., required. 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knaightrider Street. Doctors’ Commons, E.C.4 


CAREER that Pays. Advertisement Writing and Publicity 





Work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly In spare time.—-Write for particulars } 


and | iree lessons: to (Dept. H99) Shaw Institute, 1M ontague | Street, , Londoa, NW. Cc, 








ARN Money by Yeur Pen. Unique postal course: How 
“j to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training 
In‘eresting booklet free.— Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victorla Street, 8.W. 1. 


EARCHES at British Museum, Record Office, Somerset House, 
&e., undertaken. Moderate tcrins.—Box No, 1153, the Spectator, 13, York 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 

J le IWRITING and PROOF-READING by experienced 
Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. MSs. 1s., carbon copy 

8d., per 1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risboro’, Bucks. 
FPYYPEWRITING and Duplicating of every description carefully 
and promptly executed. M&S. 1s. per 1,000 wor: is ; carboa copy, 3d. per 1,000 
words ; translations undertaken.—Miss N. MCFARLANE, 11 Palmeira Av., Westcliff. 
ARRISTER’S DAUGHTER does Legal and General Type- 
writing. Authors’ MS. promptly returned. 10d. per 1,000 words. Pupils 
i: 3 P hillips, New Haw, _Woybridge. 























received. Shorthand taught, . Terms moderate.- 


TOURS, &c. 
RIVATE SOCTAL TOURS.—January 24th: Sicily and S. 
Italy. 30 days, 89 gns, February 19th: Ale ria-Tunisia, 33 days, 115 gus. 
February 19th and March 28th: Italian Cities. days, 93 gua. Later: Morocco, 
Spain. Autumn: India.—N, S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 8.h. 19. 















HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
{ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 


Comforts with the advautages of a Hydro. Lesuttiul position on West 
Clit overlooking Bay and Pines. Masscur, Masseuso; Resident Physiclan (M.D.). 
Telep.: 341 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
A R 8 O N°’ 
“ MURALINE.” The Dry Powder The the Water Paint. Sold in 40 shados 
in 2}, 56 and 7 Ib. packets. PITROLITE,” tho Greeahouss Paint. superior to 


White Lead. 
Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Battersea, S.W. 11. 


ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES—WE “TURN” ~ SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., cqual to new. Write for descriptive price 

hist or send garments for free estimate --LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A), 
97 Downs Park Road. London, E.5. ‘Phone: Dalston 15x80. 


EAL LACE—YOUGHAL, Suitable Wedding Present. 

Beautiful needlepolnt and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars, 

modesty slips, scarves, iunch2on sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry. 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT. Youghal, Co. Cork. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas {ncorporated. Artistic and original work, from 

- 2s. Specimens sent free—HENKY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Strect, London, 
y. 1. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinued on Vulcanite, 123. on Silver, 15s. on 
Goid, £2 0n Piatinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcal returnod 
post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise) 
datisfaction guaranteed by the rolijable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Strect, Manchester. Estd. 1859. 


EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

J of 160 Inns sad Me rte!s managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend a} per cent.) cr 6  . cent, 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, 


LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy ior exter- 

minating Cockroaches and Blackbeetics. Harmless to domestic animals. 

Full directions on each tin.—1s. 6d., 2s. Sd. or 5s. per tla, post free, from HOWARTHS, 
é71 Crookesmoore Road, ‘She Meld. 






































ESIDENT  PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet _do- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS In all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, eurasthenics, 
invallds, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Genera! Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W, l. 








ne P 


G. W. effected in 1884 a policy with the 
" Old Equitable ” for £1,500 at his death 
which occurred in 1922 at the age of 68 
The Society paid £3,034 10s., while the 


total premiums received were only £1,554, 


Equitable Life| 


Assurance Society | _ 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 














W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager | 
No Shareholders No Commission 





AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL = 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 


Assets .. ee oe ee ee +. 847,000,000 
Annual Income oe ee oe oo £6,750,009 


The A.M.P. Society’s premium rates are lower than the average, 
it distributes its whole divisible surpius annually among its policy: 





holders, it values its liabilities on the most stringent basis and | 
it possesses in a unique degree the combination of | a low expense =] 
rate, a high interest return and a favourable mortality experience, | ail 


Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover at the lowest 
= cost, with perfect security, are invited to investigate these 
claims, 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR, | 
I,ONDON OFFICE: | 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 


W. C. Fisner, Manager for the United Kingdom. 
| 








THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
(For Mutual Life Assurance 


under its 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
ISSUES 


THE BEST POLICY 
FOR A BUSINESS MAN 


(Low Premiums, Limited Payments) 
FUNDS £17,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Aadrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
__ LONDON : 3 Lombard Sh. EC. 3; V Pall all Mall S.W. I. 





























— — Se eas —__———3 
DENTAL CREAM 
.has the new Captive Cap 
===3 








I OOKS AT BARGAIN PRICES.—New Catalogue now ready. 
Comprising Remainders {n most branches of Literature, in new condition 
as first published, but now offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. Catalogu 
post free on request.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookselier, 55-57 Wigmor 
Street, W. 1. 
OOKS. — CHOICE EDITIONS and MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERATURE. Catalogues free-—GALLOWAY and POBTER, Unive 
sity Booksellers, Cambridge. 
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eee ce ee = 
2 ‘For the sake of the 100,000 orphan children of the = 
_ Martyred Christian Parents | 
2 of Bible Lands who look to you for means to live,” = 
2 The Life and Death of these Orphans, = 
2 their future Training, = 
E their possible Christian leadership = 
= in the land of Tragedy are in your hands. = 
E Please support the orphans of the Armenian Atrocities. 2 
= Also the orphans of the Smyrna catastrophe. = 
= Gifts should be marked for : 
= e ia) = 

The Christian Refugee Fund or 
= ws es 
The Armenian Massacre Relief. 

At the office of The Bible Lands Missions’ Aid Scciety : 
= 358Y STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. ; 
= LORD KINNAIRD, Hon. Treasurer. = 
= S. W. GENTLE-CACKETT, Hon. Relief Commissioner. = 
SM AM 18 0 TQ 





























THE 


BLENHEIM AUCTION GALLERIES 
AND ESTATE OFFICES, 


SAMUEL WALLROCK AND _ CO, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street, W. 1. 


Telegrams: 


*“ Wallrock, London." 


Telephone: 
Mayfair 21 (3 lines). 


THESE GALLERIES ARE UNIQUE, 


and form what is unquestionably 


The Ideal Medium 


for the realization of Antique and Modern 
Furniture, Works of Art, China, Pictures, 
Silver, Jewellery, &c. 


Unequalled Display. Comfort for buyers, 
resulting in Maximum Prices. 


Town and Country Houses and Flats. 
Furnished and Unfurnished. 


West End Shops and Business Premises. 
i 


Mortgages arranged on properties, reversions, etc. 
Valuations for all purposes. 








oll 
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WHAT WOULD YoU DO? 


—if you were blind? Think of what blindness means— 
no books, no pictures, no sport, no visual knowledge of 
the infinite beauties of nature, no independence of move- 
ment and action. Blindness prevents you from adopting 
many of the most interesting and profitable professions, 
from taking up many of the most fascinating hobbies. 
It cuts you off from the world of light, and envelopes 
you in an unimaginable darkness, 


Yet the cloud can be lifted in the world of the blind. 
The National Institute for the Blind provides hundreds of 
thousands of embossed books and magazines, these are 
wonderful pictures and diagrams for the blind, confidence 
and courage are instilled by the Institute blind teachers, 
blind men and women are trained to enter many of the 
leading professions, ingenious apparatus and games are 
provided for the sightless, comfortable and happy homes 
and hostels afford havens for blind babies and the aged 
blind. Briefly, the National Institute brings into the 
world of the blind a ray of light which transforms despair 
into courage and hope. e 


The continuance of its work, however, depends on you. 
Funds are very urgently needed, and an earnest appeal is 
made to your generosity. Jor without such work tor the 
blind— 


WHAT WOULD THEY DO? 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920), 
224 Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


Hon. Treasurer: G. F. MOWATT, J.P. 
Sec.-General: HENRY STAINSBY, 


All donations should be addressed to Hon. Treasurer, Dept. S., National 
Institute for the Blind, 224 Great Portland St., London, W. 2 














#n£PQR_WORK IN SORE Neg 
THE " 7 9843), 


“ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMEs 


URGENTLY NEED £25,000 
(Received to Date, £10,000) 

To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s work, 
10,0900 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine, 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigratio 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. . 























LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be 


ROBSED CF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
308 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free of 
Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 9 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send a 
Donation to the Secretary to-day. £12,000 required annually. 


*Patrons . THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
President - - - - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurer - - - C. E. Matpen, Esg., M.A, 
Deputy Chairman - - - F. H. Crayr on, Eso 
Chairman of Ship Commi ittee - How son F. Devitt, Eso, 
Joint Secretaries H. Bristow WaALLEN and Henry G. Coprzayp, 
Cheques, etc., should be made payable to and sent to 
The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa’ Trai — Ship 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. a 
ee 








IF YOUR OWN CHILD 


were in suffering or danger, 
you would not know a moment's 
peace until you had _ see, 


WRONG SET RIGHT, 
THE N.S.P.C.C. 


exists for the purpose of righting the 
wrongs of defenceless little people. 


3,167,153 Children have been helped. 


Will you send a Generous Gift to ROBT. J. PARR, OBE, 
Director, The National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Ci hildren, Central Offices, Leicester Square, London, II’.C.2? 








Goddard | 
Plate Powder 


. Seid everywhere 6 I 26 ae J 
—— 



































NEVER omit 
the FLAVOUR 


LAVOUR is the vital part of a meal. Miss it out and 
the best-cooked dish cannot be a_ success. One sure 
way to add it in a way that everyone likes is to use 


The most Delicious Sauce in the World 


generously in your kitchen. Then your food will have the real ‘Chef’ flavour and delight 
every man who tastes it. A bottle of 2,400 drops costs only 104d, Your grocer has it. 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CoO. a LEEDS 
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From Senor 
Vicente Blasco Ibanez 


“A friend of mine told me that he has 
called your atte ntiot to the Waterman's 
Fountain Pen held in my hand in one of 
my pictures. 

I bought it in Buenos Aires eight yerrs ago, 
when I was travelling in South America 
giving li iterary lectures, “and since then I have 
written with it my novels, ‘Four Horsemen 
of the Aj bacaly pse,” ‘Our Sea,’ and actually 
the latest one, entitled, ‘The Enemies of the 
Woman.’ Furthermore, I have written with 
it hundreds - articles jor the newspapers in 
favour of t Allied cause, and the ten big 
volumes of my History of the War of 191- ‘" 


Watérman’s 
(Idez Ideal | 
FountainPen 


- r 
If you want the most ee ae pen INSIST on 
Waterman’s Ideal—the world’s best pen. 
i Types: “Regular” Type sentation Pens in Silver and 
a es “ Safety’ Type from Gold. Nibs in great variety to 
17,6; “ Self-Filling ” Type, with suit all hands. Of Stationers and 
Patent Boxed-in Lever, from Jewellers everywhere. ‘ The Pen 
17/0 (Clip-Cap 1/’- extra). Fre- Book ” sent free on request. 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd, Che Pen Correr KINGSWAY, LONDON, WC, 2 


INK for all Fountain Pens. 








Use Waterman's Ideal 

















COINTREAU 


Exclusively prepared and_ shipped 
‘*Extra Dry for England.’’ sEE NECK 
LABEL. 
The Liqueur which goes best with 
the Coffee and gives the necessary 
finish to a well ordered dinner. 





and Stores. 


Sole Agents: 


W. GLENDENNING & SONS, Ltd., 


At all the leading Hotels, Restaurants, Wine _—s 





170 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 














Tiree meen A REALLY HIGH-CLASS | 
WINE FROM THE WOOD 


ONQUISTADOR 


exceptionally fine value 
per dozen botiles, carriage paid 1 34/- 


| Send 9/- for two trial bottles by post. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, PERTH. Scotland. 
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DESOLATION 




















The decision of the Lausanne Conference for the 
compulsory exchange of populations tragically 
affects over a million souls. It means that some 
600,000 more refugees will swell the horde of 
900,000 that has already swarmed to Greece and 


gives greater point to the letter from LORD 
ROBERT CECIL which appeared in the 
7 Spectator " of January 6th. He said: 


‘The reports that the financial situation of 
the Greek Government will no longer permit 
the daily pittance of two drachmas to each 
refugee increases the obligation upon the 
common humanity of the rest of the world 
to make every effort to save these latest of 
war's victims. . 

Support, Iam confide nt, will be forthcoming, 
but it must come quickly. dere is no 
question of politics; itis a question of human 


lives. 

IT IS THE STARK APPEAL, FROM 
DEPTHS OF HOPELESSNESS AND 
SUFFERING WELL-NIGH IMPOS- 
SIBLE TO ENVISAGE, OF ONE 


FELLOW-BEING TO ANOTHER.” 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS has issued a world 
appeal, signed by Dr. Nansen, in which the danger 
to the social and economic conditions in the Near 
East is pointed out. 

THE ALL-BRITISH APPEAL is working closely 
with the League of Nations’ representatives in 
London, and is assisting them by the receipt and 
shipment of gifts of clothing. 

THE ALL-BRITISH APPEAL is already, through 
the public generosity, feeding 35,000 refugees of 
British units under the British Flag, but further 
donations are urgently required with which to 
extend their work. 


THEIR APPEAL WILL NOT BE MADE 
IN VAIN. FOR ONE SHILLING A 
REFUGEE CAN BE FED FOR A WEEK. 


BRITISH REFUGEES. 


While the Government is giving a 
certain amount of relief to the 
British refugees from Smyrna in 
Malta, Cyprus and Mitylene, it has 
been left to the Imperial War Relief 
Fund to provide maintenance for the 
hundred refugees in England who 
are getting no Government help at 
all, and rely solely on _ public 
generosity. 

THEIR FUNDS FOR THIS PUR- 
POSE ARE RUNNING LOW, and 
they appeal once more to the 
readers of the “‘ Spectator "’ to con- 
tinue the help they have already 
given. Donations should be ear- 





| 


marked “British Refugees,’” and 
sent to the Imperial War Relief 
Fund, 87 General Buildings, 


Aldwych, W.C. 2. 

Gifts of clothing, which are greatly 
needed, should be sent to The Hon. 
Katharine Thring, 5 Queen's Gate 
Gardens, London, 5.W. 7. 




















Cash dunnitianin should he sent to the ies Treasurer, 
IMPERIAL WAR RELIEF FUND, 87 GE NERAL BUILD- 
INGS, ALDWYCH, W.C. 2, which is co-operating with the 
Save the Children Fund and the Friends’ Relief Committee 


in the All-British Appeal. 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) 
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BRITISH INDIA 
W ZEALAND 


ae MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES. 





and Persia: 1 
2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

8. London and Marseill ~¥ to Ceylon, China, 
Japan and pom 

4. —— — and Marecilles to Port Sudan, East 

d South Africa. 

5. London to dasensiand. 

6. London (cargo) and Southampton (passengers) 
to New Zealand and (by trinshipment, passengers 
only) Australia (via Panama Canal). 

7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Van- 
couver or San Francisco to New Zealand, 

Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

8. London (one class only, thir’ class rates) to Aus- 

tralia via Cape of Go Good Hope. ; 

Mon 1,2. 3.4 & §For Pasmee F&O, Hous 14.6, Coskne { 
Street. S.W.1. Freight or General Business, P. & O. HARE 
B.l. Offices, 12 Lendeahall St. London, E.C. 3. in Tt dpontey | 4E 
Gray, Dawes @ Co., 122, Leadenhall St.. London, E.C. 8. IQE 

No. 6.—J. B. Westray & Co, ‘Ltd. 138, Leadeaball St., London, EC. 3, : 

or P. & O. Hoase, as above. | 





IVUVIVEY Tovey ‘usreertrcverterslreeee reve tbet st eert re reesiresn On eaeeeres 


ne getter 





Service, an: fic Railway. 
No. 8.—P. & 0. Senach Lins, 33: Lime Street Landen UC.3, er. &0. 


as above. 
Paris (4u Routes, —Sociéts Francaise, P. @ 0, 41, Boulevard 
des Capucines. 


4 / 





- London and speraes to Bombay, Karachi E 























BRAZILIAN Go) EXHIBITION 


Rip, des asJaneiro— 7 


( Sep 71929 to March 51*1925 / 
2 

















RMSP Se 


THE ROVAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY day = 
ATLANTIC HOUSE MOOCACATE rca Gcornge 
BAPERICA HOUSE COCKSPUR BT Ew: o LiverRroo 


PSNC. 


WATER aren sTacer 











DEAN AND DAWSON TOURS 
WINTER , SPORTS 


SWITZERLAND 
GRINDELWALD, MURREN, WENGEN, AROSA, 
ENGELBERG, ST. MORITZ, CHATEAU D‘OEX, 


PONTRESINA. 
Tours to the Riviera 
SICILY, ALGIERS, SPAIN, Ete. 


Cruises in Sunny Seas 


SEND FOR PROGRAMME TO 


DEAN AND DAWSON, Ltd., 
81 PICCADILLY, W.1, or BRANCH OFFICES 





—— 


COOK’S 
NILE STEAMER SERVICEs; 


CAIRO—ASSUAN—HALFA. 
WEEKLY SAILINGS. 
ASSUAN and BACK, Twenty Days’ varem £70. 


Ditto, Fourteen Days’ Voyage, £56. 
HALFA and BACK, — seven Days’ ” Voyage, £100. 





DAHABEEAHS and PRIVATE STEAMERS for HIRE. 


PROGRAMME OF 


SEASON’S ARRANGEMENTS for the NILE and PALESTINE 
on application. 


A WINTER HOLIDAY 


Amidst the glorious 


SUNSHINE & SNOW 


of the 
ALPS & PYRENEES. 





Choice of 40 Hotels at 30 Leading Winter Sport Centres, including— 
ADELBODEN FONT ROMEU PONTRESINA 


ANDERMATT GRINDELWALD ST. CERGUE 
CELERINA KLOSTERS ST. MORITZ 
CHAMPER 16ne HE-LES SUPERBAGNERES 

LES- sl AUNERES 
DAVOS BAINS VILLARS 
DIABLERETS MEGEVE WENGEN 
ENGELBERG MURREN 


To avoid disappointment Rooms should be booked NOW. 
Illustrated Booklet-—* WINTER SPORT,” Post Free upon request 


THOS. COOK @& SON, 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON & BRANCHES. 





















In catia 


It is most 
nourishment given should 
appetising and 


important that the 
be both 


easily digested. 





| is a complete and highly nutritious 
food, partially pre-digested to render 
it the more easy of assimilation. Its 
flavour is agreeable even to the most 
sine Di | fastidious and does not tire the palate. 
A MINUTE _The “Allenburys" Diet quickly 
restores strength to the system and 
enables the convalescent 
return to everyday 


socn to 
f oo d. 
por ‘ Easy to Make. Pleasant to Take. 
SS ae Your Chemist Stocks it 
= in tins at 2/3 and 4/6. 
Write for free sample to 


| Allen & Hanburys es 


37 Lombard 2 LONDON, E. C.3 2 
The “ All rys” Dict is quit fr 
the “ Allenburys”’ Food ls fo r ‘infa nts. 
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Telegrams: 
Rolkead, Piccy, 
London. 5 


Telephone: 
Mayfair 6040 
(4 lines). 








ROLLS - ROYCE, LIMITED, 
15, Conduit Street, 
. London, W.1 n 


An Expert Opinion 
of the New 20 h.p. Car 


66 A chassis as distinctive in its 

class as its famous bigger 
sister. . . . The sweetness of 
running, for example, is there. 
The springing is excellent. 


** The engine is glorious. The car 
can be shut down to a crawl in top 
gear. She will then walk away to 
top speed without snatch or jerk at 
any speed. 
behind a sweeter engine of any 


I have never sat 


make or size—which is saying 
a lot.” 


The Sunday Express, Dec. 3rd, 1922. 

















The Sign 

















Seen ee 
S7 
WATFORD, HERTS. ' 


Why Rheumatism 
keeps returning 





O many attempt to treat Rheumatism, Sciatica 
Sant Neuritis by methods which at the best 
only subdue present pain. As the influence of 
the palliative dies away the trouble returns 


aggravated by its temporary banishment. 


instead of suppressing the symptoms and mercly 


postponing suffering The Stanboroughs treatment, 
backed by all that is best in medical and hydro- 
therapeutic science, begins by removing the cause 
of the ailment. 


With its unrivalled equipment the successful 


work of The Stanboroughs is carried out by a 


1 


highly skilled male and female staff under the 
supervision of a Resident Physician. 


\t least you will be interested in The 


Stanboroughs’ free prospectus. It entails no 
ol 


ligation. 
» phone Watford 552. 


IVrite ¢ 


FHE STANBOROUGHS, Watrorp, Herts. 
Nervous 


complaints successfully 


of Good Health. 


treated. 
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TOBACCO 


NS | Sold —— apg 
S in the following 
BS | packings only ~~ THREE AUN§$ 


CIGARETTES 


72 


ie 


2 oz. Tin 2/4 
loz. pkt. 1/2 


4 


iy 
Vallee 


2/4 +4 oz. Tins 4/8 making of 


Wy, 











Stephen Mitchell & 
Son, Branch of the 
Imperial Tobacco 
Company (of Great 
Britain & Ireland) 
Limited, 36, St 
Andrew Square 
Glasgow. 











Virginia leaf only. 














SCC a 


{sy The Man 


for its freshness and 


uniformity — each 
little circlet of to- 
bacco is a perfect 
blend; for its 
economy —every 
pipeful gives full 
enjoyment to the 
bottom of the bowl. 


THREE AUNS 


The same exacting care that 

9e8 to the blending of Three 
Also in 2 oz. Packets Rese Tubeess is devoted tothe 
ree Nuns Cigar- 
ettes. Apart from this there is 
no resemblance between the 
two, forthe Cigarettes are made 
from pure, unblended, selected 


10 fr & 
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» CLUB, ; 


We aad 4 
ARS y 
© CHEESE” 

Fs 5 
va BISCUITS Ai 
A he area delightful com- 4 
= bination of crisp flak 
gas" biscuit and real cheese 
ig of most delicate and ei: 
$5, refined flavour. They are a 
ideal for luncheon or wary 
dinner. Order a trial tin 
from your stores, 
Made only by «| 
CARR&CO.L2 \ 
pot CARLISLE 
Bm, ‘ 











Actual size of 
cigar 3} inches. 








All you know about 






a La Corona is 
equally true of 
a La Corona 









The only 
difference is 
and 


Half-a-Corona. 






in size 
price—men call 
it the masterpiece 








in miniature. 






Half -a-Corona 


A Liqueur in Havana Cigars. 


Obtainable from all high-cass tobacco- 
nists, 112/6 per 100, packed in boxes 
of 100, or 20/6 per box of 25. 
Melbourne Hart & Co., 
31-34 Basinghall Street, 
London, E.C. 2. 
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XFORD SECTIONAL BOOKCASFs a 
O the thoroughly modern method of Bon 
ing pace with an expanding library 
Specially designed to secure absolute rigidity ‘ 
appear as a single unit however many the rhe 
tions, and for facile interchanging as addition, 
are made, The Oxford Sectional Bookcases her 
many other unique advantages—either open o, 
enclosed sections are obtainable, the latter 
entirely dust-proof, in any wood, finished and 
polished to any shade. And they are the leay 
expensive of all Sectional Bookcases, a complete 
stack of three sections costing but £4/7/6 if 
without doors, and £6/7/6 if with dust-proof 
doors. A 
= ee 


———— 
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ane] 
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Ask us to send you our “Library” 
Catalogue “ A.” 
WILLIAM BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
The Broad, Oxford. 


London Agents:—Chaundy & 
Cox, 40, Maddox Street, W.1. 
























































A New Magazine for Readers Who 
Would Know What is Current and Best 
in the World of Books. 


The Literary Digest 


INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK REVIEW 


$6 Pages, Hlustrated, Monthly. 12/6 a Year Post Paid 


In these crowded days, the average man or woman will 
welcome an opportunity to read brief digests of the 
books really worth while, and to have, at least, intelli 
gent descriptions and criticisms of all the outstanding 
works of well-known writers or authors who have 
suddenly sprung into the limelight, so that it may be 
easy to converse with other persons of culture and to 
select reading with greater satisfaction. The INTER- 
NATIONAL BOOK REVIEW will provide this informa- 
tion concerning all the important books published not 
only in this country but also in America, France, Italy, 
Spain and elsewhere. It will include also interesting 
articles by such prominent writers as Hugh Walpole, 
Sinclair Lewis, Vicente Blasco Ibanez, and many others. 


FIRST NUMBERS NOW READY 


POST THIS. 


COUPON FCR A YEAR'S : COUPON FOR THE SINGLE 
SUBSCRIPTION. : NUMBER ONLY. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO.,, : FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 
134 Salisbury Square, a“ 134 Salisbur;s 
LONDON, E.C. 4. 





Square, 
LONDON, EC.4 


Please enter my subscription : Pleaso send me, postage pé 


for the LITERARY DIGEST . the current number of _ th 
INTERNATIONAL BOOK RE- : LITERARY DIGEST INTE i 
VIEW, postage paid for the full ; NATIONAL BOOK REVIEW 
year, 1923, for which I enclose : for which enclosa (P.0.) @ 
twelve shillings and sixpence. - (Stamps) for one shilling. 

NAME’ 2.0 cccscccccccccccsccesesseces NAME  .. cccccccccccccces sesogess sort? 
MDTERTESS ec cccccvcccccscesccscseses ADDRESS  .ncccenvsceeecencccenater® 


s. PTTTTETT rere eee - &. 
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Messrs. HUTCHINSON’S List of I meporinnd New Books 





py JOSEPH _FARINGTON, 


of 
* A remarkable and entert 
Standard. 
historical work. . . 


rivalling Pepys 


aining book.’’—Daily Mail. 


Edited by JAMES GREIG. 


Some Press Opinions :— 


’*—Da ily Express. 





Ist and 2nd Large Editions at Once Exhovotcu: 3rd Large Edition Now Printing 


THE FARINGTON DIARY 


R.A. 


_ In one large volume wiih photogravure portrait 
the author and 16 other illustrations. 


21s. 


net. 


; } “The best Diary since Pepys.” —Even ing 
“Henceforth, in conseqzcnce of this extremely fortunate discovery, Joseph Farington is 
likely to go down to posterity as one of the principal English Diarists.”—The Times, 7 
You read it, fascinated from start to finish. 
of Pepys, Evelyn and others in the list of our great English Diarists.”—Morning Post. 
a masterpiece.’ 
are as valuable as they are interesting.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


*“* An invaluable 


Another name is added to those 


**In many respects 


** The sidelights he throws on his famous contemporaries 








Author of 


many 
Genera > a 
last few years have failed to bring forth 


ter 


Ready To-day 


J. DILLON 


” 


By Dr. E. 


The Peace Conference, 


Dr. Dillon considers General Obregon to be the greatest leader of men now alive. 
his country, Mexico, from the ambition of unscrupulous men, created and commanded the national army, fought battles for 
ears, was never once defeated, and finally laid aside his uniform to preach peace and concord. 
Obregon is the embodiment of destiny’s response to the question so often asked as to how the great events of the 


a great man. 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL OBREGON 


“Mexico on the Verge,” ete. 


In one large volume, royal 8vo, cloth gilt. 21s. net. 


Hating war, he took up arms to save 


In Dr. Dillon’s view, 





, 


2nd Edition Now Ready 


MAINLY EAST 


By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE 
16s. net 
Mrs. Alec Tweedie has produced a fascinating Illus- 
trated book (from her own water-colour drawings) on 
Constantinople, Smyrna, The Dardcnelles, Syria, 
Palestine, Egypt, Soudan and India. It is full oi 
personal narrative and amusing adventures. 
“A timely contribution.”—T7he Times 


In one large volume, with many illustrations. 





Ready Shortly 


wore or P,. A, de LASZLO 


Tn one large folio volume, containing 61 photogravure 
plates. A limited edition of 300 only signed and 
numbered copies will be issued at Ten Guineas net 
An Edition de Luxe on large paper, 75 copies only 
(numbered and signed by the artist), will be issued 
at Eightcen Guineas net, with six extra plates pro- 
duced in colour photograyure. 








— Just Published 
By the Author of “ Chasing and Racing” 
A SPORTSMAN 
AT LARGE 


By Major HARDING COX 


‘IRISH SPORT oF 
YESTERDAY 


By Major A. W. LONG 








Demy Svo, cloth gilt, with numerous illustrations, 
63. net. 
“ First-class entertainment.""—Sunday Times. 
“The book contains so many excellent yarns that 
It cortainly should not be naissed.”’ 7 L’ost. 





(MY LIFE 


AND SOME 
LETTERS 








2nd Large Edition Now Ready 


By Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL 


Now Ready 


THE LION i? ROSE 


(THE GREAT HOWARD STORY) 
By ETHEL M. RICHARDSON 
Author of “ The Story of Purton.” 

In two large volumes, cloth gilt, with 16 illustrations 
on art paper. 32s. net. 

The story of the family of Howard is also the story 
of England. The author traces the thrilling history 
of this great line from the days before the Conquest 
to the > ith of the nineteenth Earl of Suffolk in the 
Great al 





In one large volume, royal 8vo, cloth gilt, with 48 illustrations on art paper and 


photogravure frontispiece. 


24s. net. 


A limited edition of 100 copies specially printed and bound, containing, in addition 


to 44 other illustrations, 8 photogravure plates. 
by the author (nearly all subscribed for). £3 


and Edition Now Printing 
The LOOM of the 
LAW 


By J. A. R. CAIRNS 
The well-known Metropolitan Magistrate. 
In cloth gilt. 16s. uet. 
* A most human and humane book.’’— Morning Post. 
* A most remarkable and interesting book.” 


Pail Mall Gazette. 








Each copy numbered and signed 
3s. net. 
THE LIFE OF 


FIGARO : 


By JOHN RIVERS 


BEAUMARCHAIS 


In one large volume, with 16 illustrations. 18s. net. 


“ A most readable study of a life which, as he 


most 


saya, 
of the astonishing 


r offered to fiction.’ "—The Times. 


‘ofl challenges which 


history has ey 


rs one 





In_ his 


incidents at home and abroad. 
situation in Germany and her 


author of * 


numerous French Governments. 


second book the anonymous author of : \ 
provoke widespread speculation, describes with outspoken and illuminating criticisms 


long protracted dispute betwee 
The Pomp of Power” possesses a knowledge unrivalled in authority and extent, he gives an 
illuminating account, from our Ally’s point of view, of the contrast between the many policies spasmodically 


Ready Shortly 


By the Author of ‘‘ THE POMP OF POWER”’ (now 


THE PATH To PEACE 


“The Pomp of 


Power,” 


in its 11th Edition) 


whose identity continues fo 
certain post-war 


No clearer or more succinct account has as yet appeared on the present 


ability to make reparations. 
n Lord Haig and Mr. Lloyd George. 


adopted since 1919 by the late Pre:nier’s one Ministry and the single aim continuously pursued by the 


There are also important criticisms on the 
On 


French affairs, on which the 


} 





MEMOIRS cr AN AMBASSADOR 


By MAURICE 

Translated by F. APPLEBY 

In one large volume, cloth gilt. 

As the last French Ambassador to the Russian 
Pal ologue’s account of his stewardship and the men, 
Ume is a document of the first historical importance. 


Imperial Court, 
women and events of his | 
[in the press.|In one large handsome volume, 


|THE MEMOIRS of CAY. ENRICO CECCHETTI, 
PALEOLOGUE|THe MASTER oF THE RUSSIAN BALLET 


HOLT 


i8s. net. 


Monsieur With a 


Preface by 


By OLGA RACSTER 
ANNA PAVLOVA 


21s, net. [In the press 





Author of ‘*God and 


CELEBRITIES’ LITTLE STORIES ABOUT 


By COULSON KERNAHAN 


the Ant,” ‘‘ Captain Shannon,” 


* Visions 


FAMOUS FOLKS 


and Old,” 


New ete. [ Ready shortly. 








London ; HUTCHINSON & Co. 
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THE BODLEY HEAD LIST. 





A TENDERFOOT IN COLORADO 
By R. B. TOWNSHEND. Illustrated. Deiny 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

“Here is the raw stuff of half-adozen exciting stories.” — 

Evening Standard. 


MODERN FRENCH PAINTERS 


3y JAN GORDON, Fully illustrated in colour and 
black-and-white. Crown 4to. 21s. net. 

“By far the most exhaustive and illuminating discourse on 
modern art in general that has ever been published in the English 
language.”"—Daily Mail. 

(Prospectus on application.) 


CASANOVA, ADVENTURER AND 
LOVER 


By JOSEPH LE_ GRAS. Translated, with an 


Introduction by FRANCIS STEUART. — Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
An absorbing study of the prince of adventurers. 
THE HANDLING OF WORDS 
By VERNON LEE. Uniform with her other 


8s. 6d. net. 
the well-known writer 


works. Crown 8vo. 
A new volume of essays on literature by 


and critic. 
(Ready shortly.) 


THE NEW BOSWELL 
3v R. M. FREEMAN, Joint 
Diary of the Great Warr.” 
Edition. 6s. 6d. net. 


“ Capital stuff to read aloud every night for a winter month.” — 
The Times Literary Supplement. 


SIWA: The Oasis of Jupiter Ammon 


By C. DALRYMPLE BELGRAVE. With an 
Introduction by Gencral SIR REGINALD WIN- 


Author of “ Pepy "3 
Crown 8yo. Second 


GATE. Illustrated in colour from the author's 
original drawings, and in half-tone from photo- 
graphs. Demy 8vo. 15s, net. 


A description of a wonderful and little-known desert-town, its 
unique rock-dwellings, ge its singular people. 


(Ready shortly. Prospectus on application.) 





New and Forthcoming Fiction. 


THE DESTINED WAY 
By MEREDITH WATSON 7s. 6d. net. 


“ Has a distinctive character and atmosphere of its own which 
place it among the more successful of first novels.”—J/he Jimes, 


THE BUNGALOW MYSTERY 
3y ANNIE HAYNES. 7s. 6d. net. 
A thrilling mystery story by a new author. 
THE TALE OF TRIONA 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 7s. 6d. net. 
“One of Mr. Locke’s hest.”"—The Times. 


THE FLIGHT 
By MURIEL HINE. 7s. 64. net. 


“An interesting tale, interestingly told. 
charming.’’—Outlook. 


ASCENT 


By FRANCES RUMSEY. 7s. 


A brilliant novel in the modern style. 


JURGEN 


By JAMES BRANCH CABELL. With an Intro- 
duction by HUGH WALPOLE. 7s. 6d. net. 


A new popular edition of the daring book which has aroused 


such a storm of controversy. (Shortly 


ORIGINAL COMPANIONS 
By ISOBEL HUTCHISON. 7s. 61. net. (Shortly.) 


An original and charming first novel by a Scotiish author. 
JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO STREET 33 33 LONDON, W 1 





Always gay and 


6d. net. 
(Ready shortly.) 
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MACMILLAN ’S LIST. 


VOLUME II. JUST PUBLISHED. 
—— BELIEF IN IMMORTALITy AND 
big | WORSHIP OF THE DEAp. 
JAMES GEORGE FRAZER, F RS. FRA 
Vo II. THE BELIEF AMONG THE "POLY: 
NESIANS. 8vo. 18s. net. 
Previously published. Vol. I. 18s. net. 

Dr. A. C. Havpon in the Nation:— All those who are inter 
in the ideals, beliefs, and practices of ‘ode fellow men are once ana 
indebted to the indefatigable Sir James Frazer for a lucid a 
reasoned summary of the informa ation we possess about various hack. 
ward peoples, wri tten in the charming style to which we have mi 
been accustomed.’ ong 








FIFTH THOUSAND. 
THE GOLDEN BOUGH: 
‘A STUDY IN MAGIC AND RELIGION, 
By Sir JAMES GEORGE FRAZER, F.RS, FBA 
Abridged edition. In One Vol. 8vo. 18s. net. — 


RUDVARD KIPLING’S WORKS. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. 

net; blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 


|] MR. EVANS: A CRICKETO-DETECTIVE 
STORY. sy CYRIL ALINGTON, Author of 
“Strained Relations.” Crown 8yo. 6s. net. 


The Daily Mail:—* It is a most entertaining piece of fun, and the 
| character of the pons is, respectable, spori-hating uncle, Mr, Me: 





7s. 6d. net per vol, 
Limp leather, 7s, 64. 








vale, is rich in comedy 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 

















| A Great Experiment. 


The Orissers 


A Psychological Novel. 
By 
L. H. MYERS. 
7s. 6d. net. 

“Tt is a great experiment, but a successful one. 1 
can almost imagine a new generation of readers 
devouring ‘The Orissers’ as earlier generations 
im i devoured ‘ John Inglesant’ or ‘ Robert Elsmere.’ 

I hope it will give them as much pleasure as it has 
given me. Truly here is a quite remarkable 
achievemeni.” 


} —C. K. Shorter in “ The Sphere.” 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 24 Bedford Street, W.C.2. 














THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 


BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair" 
“Alopecia Areata,” “‘The Hair and the Nervous System,” & 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
7” on us as a revelation.”—J ie Guardian. 

‘The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration “of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, 
Eclgravia, Londor, S.W. 1. 


1922, 22s. pos 








ho, 


Book of Kells, described by Sir Edward Sullivan, 


signed copy, £4 4s. ; 
Mather’s The Kat 


Holbrook Jackson's The Kighteen-Nineties, 1913, £2 10s. ; 
Unveiled, 1887, £3 2s.; Cave's The Book of Ceylon, 1908, 30s.; Punch, fine st 
156 vols., 1841-1919, £24: Lord Morley’s Works, 15 vols., Edit. de Luxe, 192 

£15 15s. ; 
their Value, last edition, 42s. ; 
—EDWARD BAKER'S Creat Book 


Irving’s Book of Remarkable Criminals, 6s. : 
Donelly’s Atlantis, 11s, ; 
hop, 





Jehu Bright Strect, Birminghaw. 


|} OOKS.- Who's new free; Fr razet s 

Gelden Bough, 12 vols., £6 15s.: Jenner on V; h seve tion, Ist Edit., 1/9 
rare, £14 14s. : Gautier’s Works, ** Ma id de Maupin,”’ ete., 12 “ae. Edit. de L xe 
£5 10s.; George Moore's Story Tellers’ Holiday, signed copy, £6 10s.; Avowals, 


Slater's Engravings and 
160,000 Books in stous 
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EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON’S NEW BOOKS. 














ae 
Ready To-day. 


JOSEPH GREER 
AND 
HIS DAUGHTER. 


By HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER. 


‘Author of “* The Real Adventure,” “* Mary Wollaston,” &c. 


P r, with his virtues and his vices, is a big man, both in 
Joseph a character, who dwarfs all the other people in the book, 
Pp: apes | looking, undisciplined daughter Beatrice included. The relations 
SS — and daughter, who loved each cther dearly and hurt each 
— Hy, are admirably illustrated. Like her father, Beatrice was 
os perimenter, thoi gh in a different and more 


sn explorer and an ex 
, Ren og way; and he, quite naturally, objected to her experiments and 
da 


orations. 
pis is a fine, human book, surpassing in interest an 
author's pr evious novels. 


Price 7/6 net. 














1d significance the 


Price 7/6 net. 


Ready To-day. 





OLD CROW. 


By ALICE BROWN. 


. ve . 
Author of “ The Wind Between the Worlds. 
figure of Tira, as Miss Brown has conceived her, is 
szic figures of literature, the natively pure woman 


es men desire her and who is inevitably destroyed by 












In this novel, the f 
one of the eternali 
whose beauty 
the passion 
D eee | s} 








Tira is a New England Tess of the 
sroduct of New England as Tess is of 
j and her tragedy, modified 
mument, has the effect of an 





mood and the quality of Miss 
1 literature, it wouid be possible to 
ind in idea with the novels of 


Fine Novel by a New Wiiter. 
Ready To-day. Price 7/6 net. 





ROADS 
GOING SOUTH. 


By angered L. DUFFUS. 


hiefly with Joe Chapin and how the two 
fter warring w ithin him for a time, 
l enable him to see what life means 








The story is concerned 
heritages from father and mother, < 
work themselves out into harmony ar 
ior him and how he must face it. 

Severely true in its realism, the story yet holds to the higher levels 
of the spirit, and it is written with such surety of touch and such insight 
into the heart of man as to indic ate that its author, newcomer though 
he is to the ranks of fiction writers, possesses gifts that make it worth 

hile to watch for his future work. 
‘There is nothing grubby, dismal, petty or hopeless in the story, for 
Duffus is not one of the “ defe ati “s” in fiction (may their tribe 
se!), and his ROADS GOING SOUTH makes one feel with a 
inct sense of rejoicing’ that the protagenists of the superficii ally 
stic and sordid school of novelists are not goir 1g to have things their 


own way, after all. 




















First Cheap Edition. 
Price 3/6 net. 


THE SHADOW 
OF THE EAST. 


By E. M. HULL, 


Author of “ The Sheik.’ 
: first cheap edition of “ The Shadow of the 
thin two days of pt iicssion and a second 
= ng is now in hand to meet the enormous demand for the novel, 
Vhen it is note # that over a hundred editions in the English lan guage 
have b een sold of The Sheik” (the 3/6 edition is at present reprinting) 
will be better understood how E. M. Hull, without any aid from the 
p s, has become amot velists the third “ best-seller’ throughout the 
sritish Empire, and in Ameri 


Crown 8ro. 
































New Writer Saluted as a Master. 


Crown 8vo. Price 7/6 net. 


UNDER SAIL. 
By LINCOLN COLCORD. 


Dairy Express: “ Here is real story-telling—vivid, colourful, dramatic, 
tragic, bright, and as brilliant as the Eastern sunrise, which this 
penmaster, who is also a sailor, describes as few men can. ‘The 
Stories recall Stevenson. They rival Clark Russell. They describe 

_ sea scenes like Stacpoole’s ‘ Blue Lagoon.’ ” 

Tne Times Literary Surrrewent: “He is a master of the technical 
term; and he presents determined men do ing the strange things that 
we look for in such seas and in such ships.” 

Datry Cyronicre: “ Masterly sea-stories .. . will win for Mr. Colcord 
a big reputation.’ 

EventnG News (London): “ A remarkable achievement.” 

Morninc Post: “It is inevitable that one sh ould compare yarns of the 
China Seas with the classics of Mr. Conrad.’ 

MANCHESTER GuaRpDIAN: “ He has one superb story The Unchartered Isle.” 

Nation: “ Vividly and poign antly told.’ 

Crement K. Srorter in the Spunre: “If this be his first book he has a 
great future . . . will long d Ser in the memory.” 




















Two Humorous Beoks in the Press. 
Ready February Ist. Price 3/6 net. 


| OUR ELIZABETH AGAIN. 
- By FLORENCE A. KILPATRICK. 


Auther of “* Our Elizabeth,"” & 














Ready February 15th. Price 7/6 net. 


THE LUNATIC 
STILL AT LARGE. 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON. 


Author of “ The Lunatic at Large.” 














Ready February Ist. Price 7/6 net. 


THEY LOVED GREATLY. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
Author of ** The Honourable — 

















The Standard Book on Auction Bridge. 
Crown Bro. Price 6/-. (Postage 6d.) 


AUCTION BRIDGE 
MADE CLEAR. 


By A. E. MANNING FOSTER. 


Third Edition (Revised). 


How to Avoid Disputes at Bridge. 
Cloth. Price 1/-. (Postage 2d.) 


THE LAWS OF ROYAL AUCTION 
BRIDGE ARRANGED FOR READY 
REFERENCE 


By W. A. GAYER. 


With explanatory netes by A. E. Manning Foster. 






































EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON, Ltd., 148 Strand, London. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY’S LIST 





THE LIFE AND WORK OF SIR 


JAMES KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 


By FRANK SMITH, Lecturer in Education, 
University of Aberystwyth. With an Intro- 
duction by Sir Michael Sadler, K.C.S.I.; and 
a Chapter by Lord Shuttleworth. Portraits and 
Illustrations. 18s. net. 
Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth was the first Secretary of the 
Education Department and laid the foundations of a national 
system of education. Well equipped in medical science, 
practical philanthropy, and wide experience, he accomplished 
great administrative work as a courageous pioneer in office. 


CAUSES & CONSEQUENCES 


By SIR BAMPFYLDE FULLER, K.C.S.1, 
Author of “ Man as He is,” ete. 12s. net. 


The art of clear thinking and its fruits are dealt with 
exhaustively here. The author’s wide reading, his familiarity 
with poetry and the principles of psychology and philosophy, 
make this study delightful as well as intellectually helpful. 


WHERE THE TWAIN MEET 
By MARY GAUNT. “ Mrs. Gaunt’s extremely interesting 
record is presented in a most vivid and arresting manner. 
The whole composite picture is made to stand out with 
extraordinary clearness. . . . The authoress is to be 
congratulated on her very well-written, able, and 
interesting book.’’—Truth. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


THE MAKING OF LATIN 
By R. S. CONWAY, F.B.A., Litt.D., Hon. Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge, Hulme Professor of Latin 
in the University of Manchester. This little book offers to 








BOOK DEPARTMENT 


"Te book lover will find a wonderfyl 


wealth of interest in a visit to the Book 
DepartmentontheGround Floor. Herehe 
may browse among the works of the most Pop. 
lar Authors, some of which are quoted below, 
“ A - d Q 7 ae 
a re or Marcor AsQuiTH 25/- 


*“ Lerrers or Lorp anp Lapy WOLSELEY.” 25/- 
Edited by Sir George Arthur .. aie ; 

“THe New Wor.p.”’ Studies in Political 21/- 
Geography. Isaiah Bowman. .. <n a 

“‘ OBSERVATIONS ON FOX-HUN7ING.” Introduc- 21/- 
en by Lord Mc ne 4 

‘My Lire anp Work.” y Henry Ford an / 
Samuel Crowther .. ee rf ~ me 12/6 
“THe Story or Manxixv.” By Hendrik van 12 6 
“ Dirricutties.”” By Seymour Hicks < 10 6 
“From tHE Wines.” By the Stage Cat 
(Elisabeth Fagan) .. i ae : 10 6 
“ Brrps in Fuicut.”” W. P. Pycraft. Llus- 15/- 
trated in Colour .. Pe + ee 4 
“Ricut Royar.” John Masefield. Illus- 15/- 
trated by Cecil Aldin .... nf ‘ a 

“Tne Lake or Geneva.” Illustrated by the 25/- 
author, Sir Frederick Treves ne ue 

“Tre New Bosweiu.” By R. M. Freeman 6 6 


“Tue Bonapventure.”” Edmund Blunden 6/ “ 
“Toe Reep or Pan.” Poems by A. C. ' 
Benson “a . w: . ‘4 ea 7/6 
** Reams or Grren.”” A Country Anthology 6/- 
of Prose 4 


“THe ARMFIELD’S ANIMAL Boox.” Illustrated 7 5 
in Colour by Muxwell Armfield | we ‘ 
“A Scrap Booxs.”” By George Saintsbury 7/6 


“Tse Prince or Wares’ Eastern Book.” 7/6 
Vostage extra on all orders under 20/-. 








Grounp Foor. 
SELFRIDGE & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.1 
’"Phone: Gerrard One. 





SELFRIDGE’S 




















learners and teachers of Latin a simple account of the 
history of the language. 5s. net. 


POEMS, 1920-1921 
By K. W. MONSARRAT. “ Verses of a somewhat unusual 
kind—‘ Samson’ is a good piece of work, but we liked 
best ‘ Retreat,’ which has a good deal of quiet beauty.””— 
The Times. 3s. 6d. net. 


RECENT _NOVELS, 
THE WOUNDED NAME 


By D. K. BROSTER. “A charming story .. . betrays 


a more than ordinary delicacy of treatment and psycho- 





logical penetration that raises her above the usual run of | = 


writers of romance . . . a powerful tale.”—Tablet. 


7s. 6d. net. 
FLOWER O’ THE HEATHER 


By R. W. MACKENNA, M.D., Author of ‘‘ The Adventure 





remy 
| 
wh 


The historical setting and wild life of the trooper amongst 
the hills of Scotland give the novel a true atmosphere.”’— 
The Times. 4th Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


D. E. Q. By LORD GORELL 
** Will enhance his reputation. Lord Gorell has created a 


completely new type in whom even the unapproachable 
Sherlock Holmes would have recognised a potent kindred 


of Life.” ‘“ A capital tale of Covenanting Times. . . = 
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genius. . . . A remarkable bit of work.’’-—Sunday | == 


Times. 2nd Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE FLEDGLINGS 
By MARGARET BURNE. A first novel of considerable 
promise. ‘“‘ Delicate and sympathetic handling . . . which 
makes her work a joy to read.””—Westminster Gazette. 


7s. 6d. net. 

THE REALLY ROMANTIC AGE 
By L. ALLEN HARKER. “For all its gentleness and 
happiness the book is a sturdy book . . . the ‘new 
youths’ is seen by the author as clearly and bravely as 
are the romantic middie-aged and the tumultuous infant.”’ 
The Times. 7s. 6d. net. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St., London, W. 1. 


————— 
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HY SE ppeemere yen 


SANE SEX BOOKS 


There are Sex Books and Sex Books. For clean, 
honest, straightforward information there is onl) 
one choice, and that is The Life and Race Serie 
published by the proprietors of the 6d. Monthly 
Magazine, ‘Health and Efficiency.” The 
Books do not pander to weakness or prejudice, 
and cannot possibly be confused with the other 
kind of literature sold in certain quarters. 


WISE WEDLOCK THE REALITIES OF 
The Standard volume on Birth MARRIAGE 
Control. A Book of Guidance for Adults. 


6s. $d. post free. 6s. 9d. post free. 
By Dr. G@. COURTENAY BEALE By Dr. G. COURTERAY BEALE 


SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY BOYHOOD 
. whe The Facts of Life presented to 
The really authentic edition. 3s. post free [Boys 
9s. Gd. post free. Illustrated.) _ 5 - yw 
By CHARLES THOMPSON 
MANHOOD HOW TO LOVE 
TheFacts of Life presented to Men gree a ont eee. 
3s. Pg y CHARLES THOM<sON By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 
YOUTH & MAIDENHOOD 
or 
Sex Knowledge for Young People. 


MATRIMONY 


The Truth about Marriage. 


3s. post free. oe pene Ses. RM ICHAR 
By MONA BAIRD 9 WASTER Mh. GAAS 
THE ORIGIN and NATURE 
WOMANHOOD OF SEX 
The Facts of Life for Women. 3s. post free. 
3s. post free. Preiaced by Dr. C. Dr LACY 
By MONA BAIRD EVANS. By LADY BLOUNT 


WE ALSO PUBLISH 
THE NEW ANATOMY OF HEALTH 


A Course of Training in Health and Physical Culture by the 
editor of “ Heaith and Efficiency.” 4s. post free. 


Each price includes postage and a copy of “ Health and Efficiency.” 
Send Cheque or P.O. to 


HEALTH PROMOTION LTD., 


Dept. 182, 19-21 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
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a THE COMING RENAISSANCE. 
0 
che Edited by SIR JAMES MARCHANT. Foreword by DEAN INGE. 12s. 6d. net. 
oe CONTRIBUTORS: 
. The Lord Bishop of Truro, The Lord Bishop of Lichfield, The Lord Bishop of Plymouth, Lady Frances 
Balfour, Mrs. St. Loe Strachey, Dr. David Starr Jordan, Dr. J. C. M. Garnett, Prof. A. E. Zimmern, Rt. Hon. 
Cc. F. G. Masterman, Prof. Patrick Geddes, Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, Rev. Canon T. A. Lacey, Rev. W. 
| Canon Barry, Rev. Dr. Carlile, Rev. Dr. W. Adams Brown, Rev. Dr. Shakespeare. 
- (en _ ——_ aa 
MUSIC. PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. 
CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS. | THE OMNIPOTENT SELF. 
By WATSON LYLE. 4s. 6d. net. | By Dr. PAUL BOUSFIELD. 5s. 
OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS ON MUSIC. |THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SELF. 
By CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS. pg 4s. 6d. net. | CONSCIOUSNESS. 
“4 model of well-conducted criticism.”—London Mercury. By JULIA TURNER. 6s. 6d. net 
| SPIRIT AND MUSIC. : EXPRESSIONISM IN ART. 
BD Oy HE HUNT. ses Lit. Sens i eT By O. PFISTER. crea re Peron O8e Od: net 
f > E PLAYER-PIANO. ; Eds ‘ae to ail who are interested in the sycnoiogy of srt. 
ART OF at CRW 12s. 6a. net. | WIT AND THE UNCONSCIOUS. 
3y S. FREUD. 12s. 6d. net. 
A pace opt poe 10s. 6d, net, | OUR UNCONSCIOUS MIND AND 
MUSICAL PORTRAITS. HOW TO USE IT. ; 
Interpretations of 20 modern composers. “650 tia Gace su mmended, Clear i de “a 
- By P. ROSENFELD. 10s. 6d. net. interesting.” —Spactetor. ee » Clear, comprehensible, an 
J ECONOMICS. SCIENCE. 
a PUBLIC FINANCE. ve ;. nat, | DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS 
y : a * ne | OF THE 20th CENTURY. 

m3 THE WORKER AND THE STATE. By E. CRESSY. 2nd Edition (rewritten and 

= By FRANK TILLYARD. Pere 10s. 6d. net. reillustrated). 12s. 6d. net. 
) = “Writes with far more than mere theoretic knowledge.’—Zimes Lit. 

Ef Supp. A NATURALIST’S HOLIDAY BY THE SEA. 
| =} THE DIVINE KINGDOM WITHIN By A. de C. SOWERBY. With Plates. 10s. 6d. net. 
»={ THE EMPIRE. ‘ : , 
a7 IE ge arg tn. 62. ant. |” ee ee 
Ee a " GLANDS, in Health and Di ’ 

F se eicentciiniea Soe ae as i. Son pire — ees 

3 

E RELIGION. HISTORY & TRAVEL. 

E WISDOM OF THE ARYAS. er A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 

= y ALLAN BENNETT. s Oc net. | FATIMID KHALIFATE. 

=| THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE. Dy DR. O'LEARY. 10s. 6d. net. 

3 ina ar mae Foreword ge Pay pea “A most readable and interesting book.”’—Sunday Times. 

= a = | THE REAL SOUTH AMERICA. 

| heck: alee Oe eee 

=| International Library of PSYCHOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, 

= & SCIENTIFIC METHOD. 

= Four new volumes will be ready in January. 

E (5) CONFLICT AND DREAM. By W. H. R. RIVERS, M.D., F.R.S. 12s. 6d. net. 

= (6) PSYCHOLOGY AND POLITICS. By the same. 12s. 6d. net. 

a The first of these volumes contains the material which Dr. Rivers had prepared just hefore his death, as a companion study 

= to his Instinct and the Unconscious; the second contributions by Dr. C. S. Myers and Prof, G, Elliot Smith, 

E (7) PSYCHOLOGICAL TYPES. By C. G. JUNG, M.D., LL.D. 25s, net. 

= (8) SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT. By Prof. C. D. BROAD. About 15s. net. 

: (Full prospectus free on application.) 

, GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD. 

3 :: KEGAN PAUL & CO. LTD. :: 
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ambridge University Pres 


Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4: C. F. 





A Summer in Greenland. by A. C. SEWARD, 
Sc.D., F.R.S. With 30 maps and illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


7s net. “A delightfully refreshing volume. . . . Contains a charming 
account of the physical Teatures of the island, and of its inhabitants.” 


The Naturalist. 
. . 

The Mathematical Theory of Relativity. 
By A. S. EDDINGTON, M.A. MSc. F.R.S., Plumian 
Professor of Astronomy and Experimental Philosophy in the 
University of Cambridge. Large Royal 8vo. 20s net. In his 
earlier book, Space, Time, and Gravitation = net), the author explained 
how the older conceptions of physics had become untenable, and traced 
the gradual ascent to the ideas which must supplant them. In the 
present work his task has been to formulate mathematically this new 
conception of the world, and to follow out the consequences to the fullest 
extent. It has been his aim to develop the theory in a form which 
throws most light on the origin and significance of the great laws of 
physics. 


The Theory of Spectra and Atomic Constitu- 


° « 
tion. Three Essays by NIELS BOHR, Professor of 
Theoretical Physics in the University of Copenhagen. Demy 
8vo. 7s 6d net. In these three essays Professor Bohr, who was re- 
cently awarded the Nobel Prize, gives a comprehensive account of the 
application of the quantum theory to series spectra and atomic structure. 
‘Lhe treatment is non-mathematical throughout, emphasis being laid on 
the physical principles involved. This method is rendered possible by 
the early introduction of the Correspondence Principle. In the third 
essay Professor Bohr describes the remarkably detailed view of atomic 
structure to which he has been led, a view which explains the relations 
eummed up in the Periodic Table and gives a natural reason for the 
occurrence of the rare earths. 


@ . 

Principles of Geometry. Volume 1 (Plane 
Geometry: Conics, Circles, Non-Euclidean Geometry.) By 
H. F. BAKER, Sc.D., F.R.S., Loundean Professor ot Astro- 
nomy and Geometry in the University of Cambridge. Demy 
8vo. 15s net. The present volume, in pursuance of the general pur- 
ee of the book, seeks to put the reader in touch with the main pre- 
iminary theorems of plane geometry. It is also an attempt, tempered 
indeed by practical considerations, to test the application in detail of the 
logical principles explained in Volume I. It seeks to bring to light the 
assumptions which underlie an extensive literature in which co-ordinates 
are freely used without attempt at justification. 


Prolegomena to Analytical Geometry 


in Anisotropic Euclidean Space of Three Dimensions. By 
E. H. NEVILLE, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Large Royal 8vo. 30s net. The first half of the present work is 
an account of the principles underlying the use of Cartesian axes and 
vector frames in ordinary space. The second half describes ideal com- 
plex Euclidean space of three dimensions, that is, three-dimensional 
“space” where “co-ordinates” are complex numbers and “ parallel 
lines ’ de meet, and develops a system of definitions in consequence of 
which the geometry of this space io the same vocabulary as elementary 
geometry, and enunciations and proofs of propositions in elementary 
geometry remain as far as possible significant and valid. 


Maps and Survey. By ARTHUR R. HINKS, 
C.B.E., M.A. F.R.S., Secretary to the Royal Geographical 
Society. Second edition, With 26 plates. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d 
net. The main additions to the second edition are the outcome of 
experience gained during the War and deal with the resulting changes in 
maps and new processes of survey. “Students of geography will find 
in this book an extremely useful account of those methods of earth and 
land measurement which provide the foundation on which most of their 
work is based.”—Nature on the First edition. 


Practical Plant Biochemistry. By MURIEL 
WHELDALE ONSLOW. Second edition. Royal 8vo. 


12s 6d net. In this new edition, some account, accompanied in most 
cases by illustrative experiments, has been given of a number of sub- 
stances, or groups of substances, involved in plant metabolism, which 
were not included in the first edition. These are notably the “ vegetable 
acids,”” waxes, sterols, lecithins, inositol, phytin, the “ essential oils” 
and nucleic acid. Corrections have also been made in order to include 
more recent additions to our knowledge on certain problems, as, for 
instance, those connected with oxidizing enzymes, 


The University of Cambridge in the 


Eighteenth Century. py D. A. WINSTANLEY, 
M.A. With 4 plates. Dossy Svc. 17s 6d net. This work is an 
account of Newcastle's activities as Chancellor of the University and 
emphasises the ¢'$se connection between the academic and_ political 
worlds in the eighteenth ccatury. It is based un research in the 
Newcastle, Hardwicke, and Cole MSS in the British Museum, 





Eight Chapters on English Medieval Ay 


A study in English Economics. By E. S. PRIOR, Ap: 
With 7 plates and a plan. Large Crown 8vo. 6snet. (g),.. 
conigaet as a companion volume to Gardner’s Guide to English Gotig 


Architecture. 16s net.) 


From Montaigne to Moliere ox the prepa, 


for the Classical Age of French Literature. Second editiog 


revised. Crown 8vo. 10s 6d net. 


revised the text and made a few additions, but the plan and 8COpe af 
the volume remain unaltered. “ The book is well ar wd 


and, though the result of much reading, is 


The Saturday Keview on the First edition, 


Medern France. A Companion to French Stui 
Edited by ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A. With 12 plates. Dex 


8vo. 35s net. This book is intended to be a comps 
. JIS = 2 s inte mpanio 
Mr Tilley’s Medieval France, recently published (25s net) “One 


ever the student be in search he will finc 


directions for finding it. Indeed, we do not think there exists any one 
book of this size which will provide us with the same amount of inform, 


tion on medieval England as this on medieval France.”—The Tip, 
a 


Literary Supplement on Medieval France. 


Women Writers of the Nineteenth Century 


3y MARJORY A. BALD, M.A, I 


net. For this collection of studies Miss 


writers (Jane Austen, the Brontés, Mrs Gaskell, George 
Browning, and Christina Rossetti) who were remarkable not merely for 
their works but for their personality. The Author attempts to look + 
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HUGH WALKER. With 8 illustrations. Crown 8vo, Ssn¢ 
School edition, 3s 6d. The aim of this little volume is to indywe 
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The Havamal.  Esited and translated by D. E 


MARTIN CLARKE. Demy 8vo. 


of unigue interest as being the only work in Norse, or any other 
Teutonic language, which embodies the philosophy of heathen time 
This is the first easily accessible edition, and it contains extracts fron 
three other poems (including the greater part of the Sigrdrifumil) 
illustrating the maxims or the magic of the Havamal. 


Macrobius or Philosophy, Science, and 
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Crown 8vo. 6s 6d net. An attempt to give some account of: 
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An Intreduction to the Psychology of 


Religion. ny rR. H. THOUL 
Psychology at the University of Manchester. Crown 8vo. 
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professed psychologists as well. 


Interpretations of Legal History. xy Roscoe 


POUND, Ph.D., LL.D. Demy 8vo. 
Studies in English Legal History. 


prudence, a history and criticism of certain aspects of juristic thought 
in England and in other countries; and, whether the reader be lawye!, 


historian, or philosopher, he will find that 
greatest pleasures, that it calls forth his h 


it is a source of his enlightenment and intellectual stimulus,”—From i 


Preface by Dr H. D. Hazeltine. 


The Miners’ Unions of Northumberland 


and Durham. by E. WELBOURNE, M.A. Awarded 
the Thirlwall Prize, the Seeley Medal, and the Gladstont 


Prize, 1921. Crown 8vo. 10s 6d net. This book, which has * 
humanitarian as well as an historical interest, deals with the cat¥ 
struggles, outside influence, strikes, and finally national unity, tracing 


the history of the two Unions from 
incorporation in the Miners’ Federation. 
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